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MORE CONJECTURES REGARDING THE IDENTITY 
OF LOPE DE VEGA’S “AMARILIS INDIANA” 


Few aspects of the career and works of Lope de Vega have given 
rise to greater speculation than the identity of the author of the famed 
epistola “Amarilis a Belardo.” The receipt of what might irreverently 
be termed a “fan letter” in verse, apparently from the far-off vice- 
royalty of Peru, would not in itself be a matter of importance if the 
literary quality of the epistle was not truly exceptional and if Lope 
himself had not drawn attention to it by reproducing this silva, to- 
gether with his reply containing autobiographical data of interest, in 
his La Filomena in 1621.1 The attempts by scholars to penetrate the 
disguise of the pseudonym “Amarilis” have resulted in exceedingly 
varied and conflicting conjectures in which not only definite names 
are ascribed to her but denials of the fact that she was a woman or 
that she actually lived in Peru have been expressed.? Since all of 
these are but hypotheses and no certain identification is yet estab- 
lished, it is permissible, perhaps, to add a name or two to the list, 
admitting at the outset that, as in the other cases, the evidence is far 
from complete. 


1 The text of both epistles is available in the Coleccién de obras sueltas de 
Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1776-79), I, 457-76; and Asenjo Barbieri, Ultimos 
amores de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1876), pags. 126-47. 

2 Some of the chief commentators and their theories are: Asenjo Barbieri, 
op. cit., pags. 125-26 (suggests that her name was Dofia Marta de Nevares San- 
toyo and that she lived in Spain) ; Manuel de Mendiburu, Diccionario histérico- 
biografico del Peri (Lima, 1879-90), III, 343 (believes that she was Isabel de 
Figueroa) ; Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas hispanoameri- 
canos (Madrid, 1894), III, clxxii (gives her the name Maria de Alvarado) ; 
Ricardo Palma, Flor de Academias (Lima, 1899), introduccién, pag. xiii (doubts 
that she was a woman) ; Luis Alberto Sanchez, Historia de la literatura peruana 
(Lima, 1921), I, 140-45 (offers plausible theory that her name was Maria Tello 
de Lara y de Arévalo y Espinosa) ; and Juan Millé y Giménez, “Lope de Vega 
y la supuesta poetisa Amarilis,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivos y Museo, 
afio vii, nam. 25 (January, 1930), pags. 1-11 (tends to agree with Asenjo Bar- 
bieri). Other scholars such as José Toribio Medina, José de la Riva Agiiero y 
Osma, and Ventura Garcia Calderén have also touched upon the subject. 
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No effort will be made here to summarize or weigh these theories 
which are of varying merit but it is well, perhaps, to indicate the 
more important clues of statements upon which they are based. If 
we are to accept literally what “Amarilis” wrote about herself, we 
learn that she was living in Lima (“y quien del claro Lima el agua 
bebe ...”) ; that she was descended from two ancestors associated with 
Pizarro who had founded or built the city of Leén de Huanuco® and 
who had apparently held encomiendas there (“do vasallos tuvieron”) ; 
and that these forebears had served their king loyally and appear to 
have aided in the suppression of the rebellion of Francisco Hernandez 
Girén (“al que en Jauja por ellos fué rendido”).* We are also in- 
formed that “Amarilis” and a younger sister, “Belisa,” were left 
orphans in early childhood and came under the care of an aunt. The 
relations of the two sisters were affectionate and both were talented, 
though in what respect “Belisa” was gifted is not explained ; the latter 
had been famous, however, and had married “un joven venturoso.” 
“Amarilis” herself had felt an inclination for the “dulces Musas’ 
and had chosen to remain in a state of single blessedness. These 
meager data, then, are the essential base upon which numerous hy- 
potheses have been reared, some, as has been stated, with greater 
plausibility than others but none completely sustained by adequate 
evidence. 

That “Amarilis” was a poetess of no mean ability few will dispute, 
but no investigator has thus far suggested that she might have been 
a dramatist or, at least, a writer of dramatic pieces whose admiration 
for Lope was inspired by her familiarity with the greatest manifesta- 
tion of his genius, the comedia.’ Several definite reasons may explain 
this oversight. In the first place, “Amarilis” does not specify what 
literary genres she cultivated, and the metric form of her epistle 
suggested, perhaps, that her medium of expression was undialogued 
verse. It should be pointed out, however, that when she declares that 
“yo he sido a dulces Musas inclinada” there is no necessity to exclude 
that of Thalia. 


8 According to the Enciclopedia Espasa, Huanuco viejo is in the Department 
of Huanuco, Province of Dos de Mayo, District of Aguamiro, and situated at an 
altitude of 3,644 meters and 95 kilometers from the present city of Huanuco. 

*Cf. Sanchez, op. cit., pags. 141-42. 

5 Ricardo Palma, loc. cit., states that she (he doubts that “Amarilis” was a 
woman) was acquainted with Lope only through his comedias, but does not sug- 
gest that she (or he) might have written plays. 
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Another consideration working against the supposition that ““Ama- 
rilis” might have been a fellow-playwright in one form or another 
is the belief widely held even among scholars that the lighter forms 
of Spanish literature were not permitted to circulate in the remote 
colonial possessions of the New World; hence it did not seem likely 
that the enthusiasm of “Amarilis” for Lope was aroused by his plays. 
That this is an entirely false assumption has been demonstrated, and 
it is clear that the works of the dramatists of the Golden Age and 
later were freely imported into the Spanish Indies and eagerly read 
there. Nor is evidence lacking that the transplanted Spaniards and 
their descendants attended performances of his plays in local corrales. 

Perhaps the most potent cause for the failure to suspect that 
“Amarilis” was a writer of plays was the seeming unlikelihood that 
there were women playwrights in the distant lands of the Spanish 
Crown when almost none were known in the Peninsula at that time. 
But the theater in the Indies was as popular, particularly in the vice- 
regal capitals of Peru and Mexico, as in the mother country, and 
numerous colonial dramatists, whose merits are difficult to appraise 
owing to the disappearance of their work, supplied productions for 
the local theaters. That there were feminine empresarias and possibly 
women dramatists in Lima during Lope’s lifetime is plainly evident 
from a document recently published. 

When the Count of Chinchén, famous for his part in making the 
cinchona bark known to Europe through its use in restoring the 
Countess, his wife, to health, came to Peru as its fourteenth viceroy 
(1629-39), he had instructions to keep a diary of happenings occur- 
ring in the realm entrusted to his charge. This task was promptly 
delegated to a clergyman by the name of Dr. Antonio Suardo who 
had already begun a private journal. The latter performed his duty 
with what authorities at Madrid were inclined to consider an excess 
of zeal, as they complained that his daily record was too full of 
“menudencias’ and trivialities. Despite the slight value placed on 
this effort, Peninsular officials followed their practice of preserving 
every scrap of paper bearing writing and filed this diary with the 


® Cf. Irving A. Leonard, “A Shipment of Comedias to the Indies,” Hispanic 
Review, II (January, 1934), 39-50. A manifest covering a shipment of books 
sent to Cartagena de Indias in 1605 includes “Seis comedias de lope de uega” 
(printed in Leonard, “Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies,” University 
of California Publications in Modern Philology, XVI [No. 3], 217-372), and 
from that date on increasingly large numbers of printed comedias of Lope de 
Vega and many others flowed into the Spanish colonies in America. 
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rest of the correspondence received from the Viceroy. Recently this 
interesting document was exhumed and published and now offers a 
wealth of disjointed information on the social and economic aspects 
of everyday life in seventeenth-century Lima.’ Of particular interest 
in the present instance are two entries in this diary of tantalizing 
brevity which read as follows: 


Este dia [April 23, 1630] al anochecer don Juan Espinosa Arévalo, 
caballero del habito de Alcantara, alguacil mayor del Tribunal del Santo 
Oficio, prendié a Juan de Arriaza, natural de la Ciudad de Cérdoba en 
Castilla, que se habia casado con Maria del Castillo, llamada Empedradora, 
autora de comedias.® 


Este dia [November 28, 1632] como a las once y media de la noche 
murié de repente de apoplegia dofia Ana Morillo, autora de comedias que 
a sido muchos afios a en esta Corte, sin haber testado, a cuya causa el sefior 
Juez Mayor de Bienes de Difuntos entré en los que dej6é que dicen valen 
mas de veinte mil pesos.°® 


Unfortunately the diary contains no other details concerning these 
two ladies and, aside from the fact that Maria del Castillo is elsewhere 
reported as owner together with her husband of the corral in Lima,’° 
no other data concerning either have so far been discovered. It will 
be noted that both are referred to as “autora de comedias,” which may 
raise the objection at once that this term, in either the masculine or 
the feminine form, came to be used in the seventeenth century as the 
manager or director of a theatrical company. This is of course true, 
but it should be remembered that the term originally meant the author, 
and many so-called managers or directors of companies did write 
comedias for their troupes as well as direct their activities.‘ The 


* Rubén Vargas Ugarte (ed.), Diario de Lima por Juan Antonio Suardo 
(1629-1634), (Lima, 1935). The second part of this document covering the years 
1634 to 1639 was copied from the original manuscript in the Archive of the 
Indies at Seville, Spain, by the late Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg and is now in 
press in Lima, Peru. 


8 Ibid., pag. 58. ® Ibid., pag. 204. 

10 José Galvez, Estampas limefias (Lima, 1935), pag. 46. Maria del Castillo’s 
husband’s name is here given as “Juan de Arriac.” 

11“As already observed, the earliest theatrical managers in Spain also 
frequently wrote the pieces played by their companies, hence the name autor, 
which was originally applied to them and which afterward merely designated the 
chief or director of a company, whether he wrote plays or not.”—Hugo A. 


Rennert, The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega (New York, 1909), 
pp. 169-70. 
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exigencies of the theater in the Indies may have made this even more 
necessary than in the mother country. However, aside from the fact 
that “Amarilis” was a common pseudonym for Maria in the literary 
conventions of the day, there is little to connect her with the writer 
of the slightly amatory epistle to Lope. 

There is scarcely more to connect the second autora of Lima, 
whose death occurred only three years before that of Lope de Vega, 
with the correspondent of the great Spanish playwright. Let us see, 
however, what possible links may be found. 

In the first place, is there not sufficient similarity in the sound of 
the two names, Ana Morillo and “Amarilis,” to have tempted the 
Peruvian lady, unwilling to reveal her identity in writing to a cele- 
brated man of letters, to make use of a pseudonym commonly em- 
ployed by the poetesses of the day? 

The search for more substantial evidence to fit with the data which 
the epistola affords is somewhat disappointing. Few Morillos are 
noted in the available records who might be the noble ancestors asso- 
ciated with Pizarro to whom “Amarilis” makes claim. Considering 
the fact that many of the conquerors and those who followed them 
to the New World were of humble origin and illiterate and that their 
conduct during the years of fratricidal strife that followed the con- 
quest of Peru did them little credit, it may be doubted that many of 
them were truly noble or aristocratic in any real sense of the word. 
Since pride of ancestry is a human weakness and especially marked 
among those of Spanish descent, the alleged nobility of the forebears 
of “Amarilis” may, after all, have been one of the vanities of a 
middle-aged spinster without immediate family on whom to fasten 
her pride and affection. It is likely that they were adventurers who 
happened to be on the right side when the king’s authority was finally 
established after the civil wars in Peru; in the course of nearly a 
century after these events, it was easy for a descendant to assume 
that her forefathers were true nobles and loyal to their sovereign. 

Whatever the facts, the first Morillo in the recorded history of 
Peru appears to have been one of the members of the expedition which 
rescued the Thirteen of Fame, including Pizarro, on the island of 
Gorgona. When this party finally returned to Panama a certain 
Morillo was left behind.’* According to Means this individual was 


12 Philip Ainsworth Means (ed. and trans.), Relation of the Discovery and 
Conquest of the Kingdoms of Peru, Pedro Pizarro (New York, 1921), I, 139, 
154. 
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probably the first Castilian settler in Peru and quite possibly begot 
the first mestizo children there.** Doubtless such a distinction was not 
in the mind of “Amarilis” when she wrote her famous epistola to 
Lope and, moreover, the possible connection of this particular Morillo 
with the town of Leén de Huanuco which her ancestors were sup- 
posed to have founded or built is not at all apparent. 

Of greater interest, perhaps, is an incident related by the Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega in his Historia general del Pert. A certain 
Pedro de Puelles, a native of Seville, was appointed a teniente de 
gobernador at Leon de Huanuco by Vaca de Castro, whom Charles V 
sent to regulate Pizarro’s affairs. This appointment was later con- 
firmed by the first viceroy, Blasco Nufiez Vela, whose inept and blun- 
dering attempt to enforce the famous New Laws threatening the en- 
comiendas and the privileges of the conquistadores moved Gonzalo 
Pizarro to open rebellion. Nevertheless, Puelles deserted the king’s 
cause and, after the rebels had administered a resounding defeat to 
the viceroy’s forces, Gonzalo Pizarro entered Lima in triumph and 
left Puelles at Quito with three hundred men. When, later, another 
representative of the king, the Licenciate Gasca, came to Peru to 
bring order out of chaos, the tide of fortune turned against Don 
Gonzalo, and his supporters, including Puelles, began to desert to the 
king’s side. Some of the officers under Puelles, however, wished to 
demonstrate their loyalty to Charles V at the expense of their supe- 
rior and, incidentally, gain control of the three hundred soldiers under 
his command. They organized a conspiracy and assassinated Puelles 
in his room. This deed was committed in 1547, according to the Inca 
Garcilaso, by men 


cuyos sobre nombres, sin nombres propios, eran Bastida, Tirado, Hermo- 
sillo, Morillo, y por estos apellidos eran conocidos ...1* 


The connection of the last-named conspirator with Ana Morillo 
or “Amarilis” is of course conjectural. It should be remembered, 
however, that, with the downfall of Gonzalo Pizarro, the king’s repre- 
sentatives, the presidente Gasca and the Archbishop of Lima, Don 
Gerénimo de Loaysa, set about re-establishing order and dealing out 


18 Means, op. cit., II, 508, note 51. 


14 Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca, Historia general del Peri (Madrid, 1722), 
parte II, libro V, cap. viii, pag. 285. For the best brief account of the conquest 
and subsequent civil wars of Peru see P. A. Means, The Fall of the Inca Empire 
and tne Spanish Rule in Peru: 1530-1780 (New York, 1932). 
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rewards in the form of money and encomiendas in an exceedingly 
irrational fashion. Those who had long served the Crown loyally were 
frequently slighted while those who had deserted Don Gonzalo at the 
last moment received the greatest share of the awards.’® Means aptly 
puts it: 

As Dr. de la Riva Agiiero—Peru’s greatest living historian—has 
shown, the mode of apportioning the guerdons was such that persons who 
had long been loyal to the Crown received the least, it being held that they 
were loyal anyway and needed not to be purchased, while those who had 
long served Gonzalo and had deserted him only in the last phases of his 
struggle were sealed to their renewed allegiance to the King by extrava- 
gant bonuses of land, Indians, and money. In other words, the New Laws 
being dead, patronage bloomed anew in the land.** 


It is not unlikely, then, that the slayers of Puelles were able to rep- 
resent their act as proof of loyalty to the king and thus claim the 
encomiendas and property of that officer at Ledn de Huanuco as suit- 
able compensation. They may even have helped put down the later 
rebellion of Francisco Hernandez Girén in 1553 and thus earned for 
themselves the designation “héroes fortisimos” that “Amarilis” gave 
them. Given the anarchy prevailing in Peru after the conquest, this 
theory is tenable and doubtless similar instances could be cited from 
the records. 

Returning to “Amarilis” herself, it is not necessary to conclude, 
as numerous scholars have done, from her words “contenta vivo en 
limpio celibato” that she was a nun; her expressed desire of keeping 
“inmaculada mi pureza” may have been merely a part of the defense 
mechanism of a self-conscious and somewhat coy spinster writing to 
the most famous playwright of the day about whose scarcely decorous 
private life she appears to have possessed considerable knowledge. 

The fact that Dofia Ana Morillo died intestate does not necessarily 
exclude the possibility that she had heirs such as a younger sister ; it 
was possible that the “Belisa” of the epistle to Lope, the one so fortu- 
nately married, had died in the twelve or more years intervening 
between the date of the writing of the silva “Amarilis a Belardo” and 
that of the decease of Dofia Ana recorded in the contemporary diary. 


15 José de la Riva Agiiero y Osma in prologue of Roberto Levillier, La 
correspondencia de la audiencia de Lima, 1549-1564 (published separately), 
pags. 12-13. 


16 Means, The Fall of the Inca Empire, p. 97. 
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The substantial estate that this autora of Lima left accords, also, with 
the comparatively comfortable circumstances which “Amarilis” ap- 
pears to have enjoyed. It must be admitted, however, that the chain 
of evidence connecting Dofia Ana Morillo with Lope’s unknown 
admirer has numerous missing links but, since the same is true of all 
the other attempts to solve the mystery, one more conjecture, it seems, 
is permissible. 
Irvine A. LEONARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 














“ALCOLEIDA”—A HISTORICAL CURIOSITY* 


While thumbing my way through the file of Pereda’s Tio Caye- 
tano—Segunda Epoca in the Biblioteca Municipal of Santander, I 
came across the historico-linguistic curiosity which follows. I copied 
it, rather carelessly I fear, thinking to read up on the period of history 
that gave birth to it. After getting into the subject I found it so 
interesting that I decided to offer it to my fellow-students of Spanish 
and things Spanish. I have numbered the lines in order to make 
references to them easier to find. Because it has been impossible to 
have the poem checked in Spain, there may be a few errors due to 
haste in copying. 

I wish to acknowledge my debt to Dr. Raymond Ohl of the Latin 
Department of Michigan State College for his help in clearing up 
meanings of many of the Latin words. In fact I am being so bold as 
to attach his name to this brief paper as co-author. Needless to say, 


I accept its shortcomings as my responsibility and its merits as due to 
his labors : 


ALCOLEIDA 


(Imitacién de la Eneida de Virgilio) 
(La publicacién de este poema fué prohibida en tiempo de Gonzalez Bravo) 

Arma virumque cano Sevillae qui primus ab oris 

Venit Alcoleam et dedit in ponte batallam, 5 
Cano bonum mozum qui fuit Capitan Generalis 

Ex aetate tierna, et nomen habebat Boniti. 
Cano illum caudillum qui in Junio arrimavit candelam 

Illis qui queriant quod ipse quisivit bien prompte ; 
Eum qui aliquando Esparterum Ilamavit tiranum, 10 

In imprentis letris quas ego conservo guardatas, 
Dum currebat annus qui fuit cuadragesimus tercius 

Et in quo Esparterus ministrum Serranum nombravit. 
Cano bonachonem qui, mortuo Leopoldo Tetuanis, 

Omni trance voluit mandare in Unionis partido. 15 
Cano Turris duquem, cui gefis cabeza faltabat 

Et qui pronunciamientum tratavit armare sencillum 
Nesciens quod faciebat, et sine contare con huéspeda 

Sic salivit illud. 
Erat certus dies ejusdem Setembris pasati ; 20 


* Read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the A.A.T.S., Durham, N.C., 
January, 1937. 
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Febus convidabat ad unam faciendam terriblem. 
Incliti marini, qui numquam politici fuerunt, 

Et izquierdus homo cum tropis seguivit marinos, 
Faciens sic comienzum eidem quod gorda llamatur. 

Venit de Sevilla Serranus cum variis soldadis 25 
Ad batallam dandam in ponte nombrato Alcoleae. 

Tropae Novalichis mayores quam tropae Serrani 
Acamparunt bene et tunc comenzavit jaleus. 

; Cataplum! Sonabant cafiones et etiam fusiles; 

Multus fuegus, multus; et post acabavit batalla. 30 

2 Quis ganavit eam? Serranus, secundum gobiernum, 

Quamvis numquam dedit detalles sangrienti sucesus. 
Multi desiderant salire cum omnibus pelis 

Atque cum sefialis, quid fuit quod in ponte pasavit, 
Sed quedantur semper cum ganis, id est, in ayunis. 35 

Conticuere omnes et bulla non illos apeat. 
Sunt misterii oscuri in omnibus istis fregatis: 

Tempus solum potest justiciam hominibus facere. 


Notes 


Line 1, Alcolea: Village a short distance up the Guadalquivir from 
Cérdoba with a bridge of twenty arches. Espasa—“Lugar de 60 edificios 
y 293 habitantes agregado a la municipalidad de Cérdoba, de cuya ciudad 
dista 10 kilémetros. Tiene estacién de ferrocarril en la linea de Madrid a 
Cadiz, y en sus inmediaciones, sobre el Guadalquivir, hay un magnifico 
puente de jaspe negro con veinte ojos y una longitud de 340 metros que 
se ha hecho célebre por las dos memorables batallas ...” 

Line 3, Gonzdlez-Bravo (Luis): Was responsible for the arrest and 
banishment of Serrano, July 7, 1868. 

Line 7, Ex aetate tierna: At the age of thirty-three, in 1843, Serrano 
was already the foremost general of the Spanish army. 

Line 8, qui in Junio arrimavit candelam: Who started a fuss in June? 
This probably refers to the supposed conspiracy of June, 1868, which 
resulted in the arrest of Serrano, July 7, 1868. 

Line 10, Esparterum Ilamavit tiranum: Called Espartero a tyrant. In 
a pronunciamiento in Barcelona in 1843. 

Line 13, Esparterus ministrum Serranum nombravit: In fact, Se- 
rrano served as Minister of War for a very short time, 1843, in the Cabinet 
of Joaquin Maria Lépez. 

Line 14, mortuo Leopoldo Tetuanis: Leopoldo O’Donnell, Duque de 
Tetuan, died in 1867. 

Line 15, mandare in Unionis partido: Wished to run things in the 
Union party? Serrano did become chief of the Union party after the death 
of Leopoldo O’Donnell. 
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Line 16, Cano Turris duquem: Serrano was sometimes known by his 
title, Duque de la Torre. The Philadelphia Ledger of September 25, 1868, 
reported, “Prim is marching toward Madrid accompanied by General 
Serrano and the Duke de la Torre.” Evidently the copyreader did not 
know that these two last were only one man. 

Line 16 (continued), cui gefis cabeza faltabat: For whom, to whom 
a leader’s head was lacking. The author of this poem did not admire 
Serrano greatly. 

Line 18, Nesciens quod faciebat, et sine contare con huéspeda: Not 
knowing what he was doing and without reckoning with the host. 

Line 20, Erat certus dies: September 28, 1868. 

Line 22, Incliti marini: The navy was the potent factor in the revolu- 
tion, furnishing not only the means of concentrating the rebels, but also a 
large part of the actual fighting forces. 

Line 24, quod gorda Ilamatur: Was called important? The author of 
the poem did not consider this an important battle and let his sarcasm show 
through his mock-heroic style. 

Line 25, Venit de Sevilla Serranus: Serrano, who had been in the 
Canary Islands in exile, was brought back to Cadiz by Admiral Topete. 
The landing at Cadiz and the signing of the revolutionary proclamation, 
September 19, 1868, was the real beginning of the Gloriosa. 

Line 27, Tropae Novalichis mayores quam tropae Serrani: Nova- 
liches-Pavia (Marqués de Novaliches, 1814-1896) had an army of 9,000 
infantry, 1,300 cavalry, and 32 cannon. Serrano had fewer cavalry and 
cannon but more infantry, according to Espasa. Pavia did not wish to try 
battle and while he was waiting for reinforcements Serrano occupied the 
bridge, which probably gave him some advantage. 

Line 28, jaleus: Mix-up, fun, fight. 

Line 31, ¢Quis ganavit eam? Who won it? Novaliches was seriously 
wounded. In an article in Harper's, in 1870, Lyman Abbott says that 
Novaliches fell mortally wounded. This was, of course, not true. The next 
morning Serrano found his road to Madrid open so that he could continue 
without resistance. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has the report of the battle in its number of 
October 1: “Pavia (Novaliches) of the Royal Army has been utterly 
defeated by the insurgents in the province of Ciudad Real. His army is 
dispersed and he is a fugitive. Marshal Serrano, of the rebel army, is 
marching on the capital unopposed.” 

Line 33, Multi desiderant salire cum omnibus pelis: The author of 
this poem seems to think that the Royal Army was more interested in 
safety than in winning the battle. 

Line 35, Sed quedantur semper cum ganis, id est, in ayunis: It seems 
that the author is gloating over the fact that the Royal Army escaped with- 
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out losing its equipment. Does he not mean that the victory was a rather 
empty one? 

Line 36, et bulla non illos apeat: And the noise [of this revolution] 
does not awaken them. 

Line 37, in omnibus istis fregatis: In all these disturbances, all this 
revolution. 

Line 38, Tempus solum potest justiciam hominibus facere: This 
seems to show that the author expects the future to bring out the truth, a 
truth more flattering to the royalist troops. 


I should welcome suggestions and criticisms as to interpretation of 
any part of this poem that has not been satisfactorily annotated. 


James O. Swain 
RayMOND OHL 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 











EL PESO DE LA INFLUENCIA FRANCESA EN LA 
RENOVACION DE LA PROSA 
HISPANOAMERICANA 


Para tener cabal idea de cémo se introdujo en la prosa hispano- 
americana del modernismo la ideologia y sensibilidad de la prosa gala, 
valiéndose de todos los recursos de la técnica literaria en cuanto al 
aspecto puramente formal y exterior de ella, hay que fijar la atencién 
no slo en la literatura de las postrimerias del siglo X1X sino también 
en el desarrollo cultural y social de los ultimos dos lustros del periodo 
que marcaba las tendencias que en la primera década del siglo XX 
elevaron la literatura hispanoamericana a su apogeo. 

Hasta qué punto llegé a prevalecer y extenderse el predominio 
de la influencia francesa en toda la literatura por aquellos afios de 1880 
a 1900 se puede saber hojeando dos de las revistas mas representa- 
tivas de la literatura hispanoamericana de este periodo, donde en la 
primera, la Revista Azul (1894-1896), se afirma la primera fase del 
modernismo, y en la segunda, la Revista Moderna (1898-1911), se 
desarrollan todas las tendencias iniciadas en la primera. Que las dos 
presentan un panorama vasto y comprensivo de todas las fases de la 
nueva corriente literaria, lo prueba el hecho de que todos los paises 
de la América latina estan representados alli con trabajo de verda- 
deros artistas. Alli esta recogido lo mejor de la obra en prosa (y en 
verso) que llevaban escrito por estos afios, Rubén Dario, José Marti, 
Leopoldo Lugones, Julian del Casal, Guillermo Valencia, José Santos 
Chocano, José Enrique Rodd, José Asuncién Silva, Manuel Reina, y 
Salvador Rueda, Vicente Acosta, Francisco Garcia Cisneros, etc. ; de 
quienes hay casi igual nimero de selecciones que de los escritores 
mexicanos que publicaban y sostenian la subscripcién de las dos 
revistas. Figuran todos los nombres de los modernistas mexicanos de 
primera fila: Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, Carlos Diaz Dufdéo, Jests 
Urueta, Amado Nervo, Jestis Valenzuela y Justo Sierra asi como 
otros que mas renombre ejercian en el campo literario de la poesia: 
Balbino Davalos, Salvador Diaz Mirén, Manuel Larrafiaga Portugal, 
Manuel José Othén, Luis G. Urbina, José Juan Tablada y otros de 
menor importancia. Al lado de la expresién de literatura francesa 
traducida o reproducida en francés se halla asi toda clase de expresién 
de las nuevas orientaciones que iba dando a las literaturas americanas. 

Lo que importa para nuestro estudio es fijarnos en cémo se explica 
la presencia del gran nt&imero de traducciones de escritores franceses 
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que se hallan esparcidos por todas las paginas de estas revistas. La 
propaganda de la superioridad de la cultura francesa, reforzada por 
los trabajos de la gran Exposicién Mundial en Paris, atrajo a todo 
el mundo y alla fueron muchos de los escritores y hombres ilustrados 
de todas las profesiones de la América latina a beber de las fuentes 
de inspiracion desbordante, cristalina y vivificadora que emanaba de 
la cultura francesa. Estos no fueron los tnicos, sin embargo, que se 
emergieron en los bafios de arte nuevo. Habia en el nuevo mundo 
muchos que, educados alli y sin haber salido nunca de su propio pais, 
hablaban y escribian el francés con casi igual pureza y pulimiento que 
el espafiol. Estos que se habian educado en colegios franceses o 
tenian padres o parientes franceses o habian asistido a las escuelas 
particulares estudiando con muy buenos maestros franceses y después 
habian seguido una carrera por la cual tenian que leer casi todos los 
textos en francés o consultar obras cientificas que solamente habian 
en francés o en traducciones francesas, acrecentaban el ntimero de 
francofilos entre los literatos, los artistas y los hombres de profesion 
o de negocios. 

Todo el mundo culto—es decir —toda la alta sociedad y la 
gente educada o leia o hablaba el francés, y, asi, fueron los diarios 
franceses de tanta importancia como los diarios espafioles : las ultimas 
novelas francesas, los tltimos libros de poesia francesa, llegaron a 
ser atin mas importantes que los de Espafia y entre los literatos fueron 
los que mas se leian y mas se discutian. Tuvieron que recurrir a 
traducciones francesas para conocer la obra de los grandes genios de 
Inglaterra, de Rusia, de Alemania y de los Estados Unidos. Amado 
Nervo ha comentado acerca de las obras literarias que se comparaban 
y se leian en la Argentina en aquel entonces : 


La literatura de Francia ha sido siempre conocida y apreciada en la 
Argentina. Hace 30 afios (1880) en Buenos Aires se arrebataban de las 
manos las novelas de Zola y Daudet, que se pedian a Paris con prisa febril, 
ahora se lee con el mismo interés a Barrés, a Anatole France, y las obras 
de estos autores se encuentran en todas las librerias. Puede decirse que el 
setenta y cinco por ciento de los libros que se leen en la Argentina son 
franceses.* 


No es de sorprenderse, por lo tanto, que los modernistas, al traducir 
de la noche a la mafiana para estas revistas trozos de las ultimas y mas 
modernas obras francesas — no sdlo en prosa sino también en verso 


1A. Nervo, Obras completas (Madrid, 1927), XXIII, 312. 
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— y, ademas, articulos de los mas recientes periddicos o revistas fran- 
ceses, se encajaran en un estilo afrancesado lo que no pudieron expre- 
sar con las viejas formas espafiolas. 

La interpenetracion de la nueva corriente fué necesariamente algo 
lenta, algo atrasada del movimiento en Francia, pero siguiéd el curso 
de un desarrollo tan natural y tan comprensivo que, iniciado el movi- 
miento en la tercera década del siglo XIX con traducciones de Cha- 
teaubriand y Bernardin de St. Pierre, y comentarios del francés de 
la obra de Rousseau y de Victor Hugo, y que ya para 1840 en el teatro 
se habia convertido en una verdadera plagia de traducciones de drama- 
turgos franceses como Alexandre Dumas, Suchardy, Scribe, Arnault, 
Delavigne, etc., para mediados del siglo result6 en que habia mas 
traducciones de Destouches, de Aiséne, de Houssaye, de Julian Le- 
mere y de Chateaubriand, de Lamartine, de Hugo, y de Musset que 
de obra de verdadero mérito de escritores americanos, dando, para 
1880, en tantas traducciones de cuentos de Daudet, de Guy de Mau- 
passant, y de Anatole France, en las revistas de importancia en el 
mundo literario, que todos los latino-americanos, ya no solamente los 
letrados, leian y discutian la obra de los grandes maestros de la prosa 
francesa. 

De Chateaubriand aprendieron la técnica de valerse de todos los 
artificios de la palabra para dar un tono sentimental a la frase, asi 
como interponer metaforas populares o técnicas, introduciendo un 
nuevo énfasis sobre la naturaleza y la vida que crea todo un vocabu- 
lario de elementos pintorescos y realistas, y el uso de la palabra exacta 
y concreta. Asi, de toda la obra del romanticismo francés iban im- 
pregnandose en la doctrina de la libertad del escritor de ir contra todas 
las convenciones del buen gusto, si sea necesario, para lograr los 
efectos artisticos que dén una orquestraci6n a la frase haciéndola que 
sea intensa, que vibre y que cante ; todo lo cual lo ha resumido Lanson 
en un concepto nuevo de la intima e indisoluble armonia entre el 
sonido y el colorido de la frase, entre el ritmo y la idea, efecto “syn- 
thetique et simultané, résultant de tous les éléments intellectuels, sen- 
timentaux, colorés, musicaux, dont la combinaison est justement la 
beauté du style.’ 


2 Lanson, L’art de la prose (Paris, 1908), p. 290. Para una discusién com- 
pleta de las innovaciones en la prosa de los escritores franceses del siglo XIX, 
véase esta obra de la cual estos comentarios han sido solamente un breve com- 
pendio de los puntos mds esenciales para explicar las innovaciones de los mo- 
dernistas. 
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Estas, junto con otras innovaciones especiales, en el uso del nom- 
bre abstracto, el uso del adjetivo en el caso neutro con el articulo, las 
transiciones fuertes en el uso del adjetivo, la vaguedad en las imagenes 
por lo indeterminado e inacabado que dejan las metaforas, el suprimir 
todas las palabras intermediarias, hasta el verbo, y no dejar mas que 
los elementos positivos del estilo artistico, se acenttan en las selec- 
ciones francesas insertadas en la Revista Azul y la Revista Moderna. 
Pero lo que mas salta a la vista en estos trozos es como la subordina- 
cién de la exactitud gramatical a la-intensidad pintoresca o poética, 
da un nuevo valor a la musicalidad de la frase; alcanzando nuevos 
euritmos, y ritmos, reforzando y envolviendo las imagenes con una 
armonia de estilo nunca vista ni oida, e introduciendo asi una riqueza 
y finura de efectos artisticos no sospechados atin. Para darse cuenta 
de esto no hay mas que recurrir a los poemas en prosa de Baudelaire,’ 
que alli aparecen traducidos asi como selecciones de la obra en prosa 
de los grandes maestros Gautier* y Verlaine,® donde no es cuestién 
solamente de contar las silabas para hacer aparecer la poesia de aquella 
prosa—-es mucho mas que mero sonsonete lirico: toda clase de 
afinidades en la construccion, de aliteraciones, de consonancias, de 
ritornelo, de paralelismos de construccién, de simetria de agrupaciones 
no iguales, de aceleracién, o retardaciones, de las medidas musicales, 
el valor del peso de las silabas, la suavidad o la sonoridad en las 
agrupaciones de consonantes combinan para producir el solo efecto 
de la musicalidad de la frase — que es de poder ilimitado de sugestion 
e invocacién. En la Revista Azul se hallan tales modelos de esta prosa 
como dos cuentos de Anatole France,* ocho cuentos de Pierre Loti,’ 


3C. Baudelaire, “Cabellera negra,” Revista Azul, IV, 77; “El camino del 
infierno,” ibid., IV, 413; “Embriagos,” ébid., IV, 203; “Mi ideal,” ibid., IV, 328; 
“Cual es la verdadera,” ibid., IV, 381; “Los paraisos artificiales,” ibid., III, 339; 
“El Haschich,” ibid., III, 339; “La desesperacién de la anciana,” ibid., IV, 127. 

* Théophile Gautier, “El festin de las armaduras,” sbid., I, 79. 

5 Paul Verlaine, “Holanda,” ibid., V, 134; “Shakespeare,” ibid., IV, 234. 


* A. France, “Poncio Pilato” (tr. de A. Leduc), ibid., I, 377-79; “La Re- 
seda del Cura,” ibid., V, 63; “La misa de las sombras,” ibid., III, 179. 

7 Pierre Loti, “El sultan de Marruecos,” ibid., I, 135; “Las mujeres japo- 
nesas,” ibid., I, 802; “Paginas nuevas: Del desierto,” ibid., II, 281; “Carne de 
matadero,” ibid., II, 343; “Paginas nuevas: El Domingo de Pascua en Goza,” 
ibid., Il, 386; “Leyenda de la cuna,” ibid., III, 244; “Entremés chino,” ibid., 
III, 245; “De Galilea: alrededores de Nazareth,” ibid., IV, 57. 
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cuatro de Jules Lemaitre,* diez de Catulle Mendés,® tres de Jean 
Richepin,”® y diez de Francois Coppée,"* y dos de Raoul Gineste,* 
Houssaye,'* Theuriet,’* Bergerat,’* impusieron su sello, asi como en 
los articulos y cuentos de Paul Bourget’® y Leon Cladel,’” también 
se aumento la ponderacién de obra francesa en traduccién hasta llenar 
mas de la tercera parte de la revista. 

Las harmonias de verso en la prosa de Hugo que eran “quelque 
chose de plus méme, de plus brusque, de plus libre, de plus person- 
nel’””** y los efectos de movimiento y de sonoridad y de una verdadera 
inspiracién poética acentuando atin en la prosa de un realista tan 
acabado como Zola y “l’impresionisme exasperé”’® de los Goncourt 
los habian aprendido antes; pero de las traducciones de René Maize- 
roy”® insertadas en la Revista Azul sobre todo, de las traducciones que 


8 Jules Lemaitre, “La nodriza,” ibid., II, 138; “Nausica,” ibid., II, 234; 
“Amistad,” ibid., II, 389; “La imaginacién,” ibid., II, 332. 

® Catulle Mendés, “Aventura caballeresca,” ibid., I, 178; “El Gnico amante,” 
ibid., II, 247; “Los labios rojos,” ibid., Il, 337; “El duelo,” ibid., III, 350; “La 
Buena Estrella,” ibid., IV, 162; “Una resurreccién imposible,” ibid., IV, 2; “El 
humo,” ibid., III, 19; “Idilios galantes,” ibid., III, 68; “La Ligmarta,” ibid., IV, 
268; “La pesca maravillosa,” ibid., V, 126; “La rosa,” ibid., V, 142. 

10 Jean Richepin, “La obra maestra de un crimen,” ibid., I, 73; “Un cobarde,” 
ibid., 1V, 321; “La paja himeda de los calabozos,” ibid., I, 248; “El nifio de la 
tia Antonia,” ibid., II, 74; “Tarea misteriosa,” ibid., II, 322; “Rataplan,” ibid., 
III, 41. 

11 Francois Coppée, “Madame Carnot,” ébid., I, 189; “El buen crimen,” ibid., 
II, 153; “El olor de Boj,” ibid., II, 395; “Dicha fugitiva,” ibid., V, 4; “La adop- 
cién,” ibid., 1V, 118; “La pesca maravillosa,” ibid., I, 126. 

12 Raoul Gineste, “El ultimo papel,” ibid., 1, 222; “El mono,” ibid., III, 5. 

18 Arséne Houssaye, “La mujer de Dantén,” ibid., III, 367. 

14 André Theuriet, “La hermana Octalia,” ibid., IV, 227; “Miasica,” ibid., 
III, 210. 

15 Emile Bergerat, “El escarabajo,” ibid., I, 206. 

16 Paul Bourget, “Leconte de Lisle,” ibid., I, 229; “Por las calles,” ibid., 
I, 271; “Lawn Tennis,” ibid., II, 81; “De cosmopolis,” ibid., II, 136; “Retrato 
de un humilde,” ibid., II, 208; “Paginas nuevas: De Ultramar,” ibid., II, 402; 
“La vida y el artista,” ibid., III, 327; “En el Atlantic Club,” ibid., IV, 99; “El 
final de un idilio tragico,” ibid., I, 115; “Crepasculo en el mar,” ibid., V, 194. 

17 Leon Cladel, “Imagenes Versicolores,” ibid., I, 362. 

18 Lanson, op. cit., p. 271. 19 Tbid., p. 265. 

20R. Maizeroy, “Ville d’amour: Recuerdo de Venecia,” Revista Azul, I, 
204; “El Zapato Blanco,” ibid., III, 73; “Hijo nico,” ibid., III, 115; “Del 
diario de ruptura,” ibid., III, 139; “Un fragmento de Il’ande,” ibid., IV, 21; “De 
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hicieron de los cuentos de Mendés, aquel imitador de Bauville,”* 
maestro acabado, en dar a su prosa “le chatoiement joyeux, le clair 
ruisellament de joaillerie, les reflets dansants d’étoffes précieuses, tout 
l’éblouissement pailleté que son réve de lumiére et de couleur lui met 
dans les yeux” ;** y de las traducciones de la obra de Gautier quien 
“tout a tour se fait coloriste ou modeleur ou émailleur”** y sus imi- 
tadores aprendieron la estética que prevalecia por todo el mundo 
artistico de “L’art pour I’art” realizada solamente al combinar a todas 
las artes dentro de una misma expresién — una arte sola, el arte de 
escribir. Al traducir el Salambé de Flaubert recogieron datos de 
mucho valor en la técnica de su cadencia “courte et nerveuse” de su 
“rhythme ferme, clair, riche sans fioritures, a la fois large et carré’”’** 
pero el peso de la influencia recaia, como se nota desde luego al reco- 
rrer la larga lista de contribuidores que incluye en las dos revistas a 
Paul Bourget, Jules Claretie, André Gide, Laserre, Lejeune, Gansse- 
ron, Herarcourt, Theuriet, Jules Bois, Maurice Level, Albert Samain, 
Stephane Mallarmé, M. Maeterlinck, Jean Moréas, y Villiers de L’Isle 
Adam, y aun Joris Karl Huysmans — mas bien en implantar la doc- 
trina absoluta de la necesidad de una concordancia perfecta entre la 
forma auditiva, la forma visible y los valores intelectuales de la prosa ; 
aunque bien es verdad que no contentos con valerse de la técnica de 
la pintura y la escultura con los ultimos, simbolistas se introdujo el 
uso, que es propio de la expresién musical, de palabras por solo su 
sonido porque no tenian significado ni representaban ninguna idea, 
y se extravid el concepto de valores intelectuales. 

Importa fijar como fué ponderacién de obra francesa, mas bien 
que de literatura cosmopolita (como se ha aseverado), y hasta qué 
punto llegé el predominio de esta influencia sobre todas las demas 
influencias de literaturas europeas en estas dos revistas que ejempli- 
fican las tendencias en la literatura hispanoamericana de fines del 
siglo XIV. En la Revista Azul se encuentran, ademas de las traduc- 
ciones de 81 escritores franceses, traducciones de los italianos Leo- 


sobremesa,” ibid., IV, 273; “El primer beso,” ibid., IV, 395; “Flores de Lilo,” 
ibid., V, 100; “La casa de los remordimientos,” ibid., V, 245. 
21 Hay un retrato a pluma de Bauville de “Baudelaire,” Revista Azul, I, 47. 
22 Lanson, op. cit., p. 278. 
28 [bid., p. 278. 
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pardi,** D’Annunzio,”* Ferrari,* Billini,2” y Stechetti** pero, en todo, 
no suman a mas de cuatro articulos y tres poemas en los cinco tomos 
de la revista. Hay un pequefio trozo de un drama del noruego Ibsen,” 
y de tres escritores rusos, Tolstoy,*® Turgeneff,"* y Dostojevski,* hay 
diez y ocho cuentos. Pero estos escritores rusos eran los que ya se 
habian conformado a las nuevas tendencias en la renovacién de la 
prosa y que seguian muy de cerca las mismas corrientes literarias mas 
modernas de Francia. 

Los alemanes Heine,** Klein,** Lindenlaub,** Nordau,®* Rei- 
brach,** y Sudermann® se representan por cinco articulos bien cortos 
y no relacionados con la literatura del pais y un cuento. Cuesta trabajo 
creer que estas traducciones del aleman, del ruso, del noruego no 
sean traducciones al espafiol de traducciones francesas del original 
por la poca divulgacién que habian tenido la cultura y la lengua de 
estos paises en América en aquel entonces, y también por el hecho de 
que estas obras siempre que se hallaron en las bibliotecas de los escri- 
tores modernistas eran ya traducciones en francés o en espafiol. De 
la obra de escritores americanos hay una poesia de Poe y una de 


24 G. Leopardi, “Imitatione,” Revista Azul, V, 173. 

25 Gabriel D’Annunzio, “Fragmentos,” ibid., IV, 384; “Paginas nuevas: 
Tristan e Isolda de El triunfo de la muerte,” ibid., I, 161. 

26 FE. Ferrari, “La nueva estética,” ibid., III, 63; “Semper,” ibid., V, 205. 

27 M. Billini, “Hamlet,” ibid., V, 359. 

281. Stechetti, “Rima,” ibid., III, 360. 

29H. Ibsen: “Una escena de Los Aparecidos,” ibid., IV, 176. 

80L. Tolstoy, “La muerte sobre el campo de batalla,” ibid., I, 333; “Ivan 
el loco,” ébid., II, 163; “El perro muerto,” ibid., II, 361; “La princesa Yama— 
mai,” ibid., III, 214; “El primer fabricante de aguardiente,” ibid., IV, 185. 

81]. Turgeneff, “Una travesia,” ibid., I, 174; “El reino de lo azul,” ibid., 
II, 329; “El insecto,” ibid., II, 356; “El mendigo,” ibid., II, 416; “El gorrién,” 
ibid., III, 47; “Oriental,” ibid., III, 415; “La vieja,” ibid., [V, 94; “El enemigo 
y el amigo,” ibid., IV, 141; “El umbral,” ibid., IV, 204; “Ensuefio,” ibid., V, 79; 
“Don Quixote en Rusia,” ibid., V, 238. 


82 F, Dostojevski, “La casa de los muertos,” ibid., 103. 

88 H, Heine, “Don Quijote,” ibid., V, 72. 

84L. Klein, “Adelante batallén,” ibid., IV, 206. 

85 T, Lindenlaub, “Recuerdos de Rubenstein,” ibid., IV, 305. 
86M. Nordau, “El Arte y el Moral,” ibid., I, 408. 

87 J. Reibrach, “El tio Tomas,” ibid., I, 187. 

88 H. Sudermann, “Una escena de El Honor,” ibid., III, 118. 
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William Cullen Bryant y dos poesias de escritores ingleses, Lord 
Byron y Walter Scott, pero de prosa hay unicamente un articulo de 
Oscar Wilde.*® No cabe duda de que leian a Poe o en las traducciones 
de Baudelaire o en las de Mallarmé, y a Oscar Wilde o en la obra 
francesa de él o en las traducciones francesas de su obra. 

En la Revista Moderna encontramos a Swinburne, a Aubrey 
Beardsley, a Ruskin, a Dante, a Gabriel Rossetti, y a Nietzsche y a 
Wagner ademas de los que se encontraban ya en la Revista Azul, y 
vemos cOmo los modernistas espafioles que ya habian aprendido el 
nuevo estilo francés llegaron a ser contribuidores de alguna impor- 
tancia, tales como Salvador Rueda, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Francisco 
Villaespesa, Eduardo Marquina, Azorin, Unamuno, Pérez de Ayala, 
y Valle-Inclan. Alcanza mayor desarrollo el pensamiento filosdfico 
por la introduccién de los grandes filésofos y criticos alemanes que 
aqui se hallan al lado de Ernest Renan y otros pensadores de Francia. 
Deja de tener la revista, como en el periodo anterior habian tenido 
todas, el invariable caracter de un apego a las normas del pensamiento 
francés; iniciase un tanteo de cosmopolitismo que, entroncando ya 
con la corriente espafiola, publica e imita a la obra de espafioles tan 
artistas como Valle-Inclan, Unamuno, etc. No dejan de influir cons- 
tantemente todas las corrientes literarias extranjeras, como se deja 
ver en esta revista, pero llega a asumir sobre todo la forma artistica 
de la corriente francesa y americana, ofreciendo en sus mas variados 
aspectos la naciente conciencia de hispanoamericanismo que supo 
crear toda una literatura propia, al margen de toda escuela. 


Dorotuy Kress 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


89 ©. Wilde, “Sobre arte,” Revista Azul, V, 47. 














BEAUMARCHAIS Y CLAVIJO 


En su estudio “La richesse et la civilisation espagnoles au X VIII*® 
siécle,”* Georges Desdevises du Dezert atribuye a José Viera y Clavijo 
la fundacién y direccién de El Pensador, periddico que comenzé a 
publicarse en Madrid en 1762, a imitacion de The Spectator, y que 
tuvo poco mas de ochenta numeros. Indudablemente el escritor fran- 
cés confunde los nombres de dos contemporaneos y compatriotas, José 
Viera y Clavijo y José Clavijo y Fajardo, y no solo asigna al primero 
las obras literarias del otro, sino que también le hace culpable de la 
aventura con Maria Luisa Caron, hermana de Beaumarchais. En 
una nota? al efecto dice: “José Viera y Clavijo est ce Clavico* avec 
lequel Beaumarchais eut la terrible affaire qu’il a racontée dans ses 
Mémoires.” 

Extrafia mucho el error de Desdevises du Dezert, pues al parecer 
una fuente importante de su estudio es la obra de Cotarelo y Mori, 
Iriarte y su época.* De ella® saca una cita, queriendo probar que el 
autor se muestra muy severo con Beaumarchais al indicar que la 
declaracién de Clavijo no fué nada airosa para el autor del Mariage 
de Figaro. Sin quitarle razén a Desdevises en cuanto a la falta de 
delicadeza de parte de Clavijo, conviene aclarar que éste, segiin consta 
en el mismo parrafo de donde sale la cita indicada, fué José Clavijo y 
Fajardo y no José Viera y Clavijo. 

José Viera y Clavijo nacié en Tenerife, Canarias, en 1731, y desde 
temprano mostré aficién al sacerdocio y a las letras. Aunque sus 
padres le enviaron a Madrid a terminar su carrera, y luego pas6 algun 
tiempo en Italia y Francia, gran parte de su vida la vivid en su patria, 
dedicado a estudios lingitisticos y literarios y particularmente a inves- 
tigaciones histéricas. Sus obras mas importantes son las de este 
género, entre ellas Elogio de Felipe V (1779) y Elogio de don Alonso 
Tostado (1782), ambas premiadas por la Academia de la Historia, y 
la Historia general de las islas Canarias (1777-1783). 

Es muy posible que la coincidencia de tiempo y de lugar de naci- 


1 Revue Hispanique, t. LXXIII, 1928. 

2 Ibid., pag. 369. 

* Explica Beaumarchais en su Fragment de mon Voyage d’Espagne (CEuvres 
complétes de Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, ed. Colin [Paris, 1809], 


V, 431) que por la semejanza en la pronunciacién y para facilitar la lectura 
escribe Clavico. 


* Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su época, pag. 369. 5 Pag. 45. 
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miento, asi como la semejanza de nombres, hayan desviado a Des- 
devises en su consideracion del director de El Pensador. José Clavijo 
y Fajardo nacié en Lanzarote, Canarias. Tanto la Nouvelle biogra- 
phie générale® como la Enciclopedia universal ilustrada’ de Espasa, y 
otras biografias, sefialan el afio 1730. La documentacién de Cotarelo 
y Mori® parece mas fidedigna. Segtin éste, naciéd Clavijo en 1726 y en 
edad muy temprana abandono el suelo natal para hacer sus estudios 
de historia natural y de letras en Espafia y Francia. Madrid fué el 
campo principal de sus luchas, aventuras y desventuras. 

Basta un ligero estudio de estos dos personajes para separarlos en 
bandos opuestos. El sacerdote José Viera y Clavijo, aun con su cono- 
cimiento de lenguas y literaturas extranjeras, es amante de la tradi- 
cién espafiola. Verdad es que se interesé mucho en algunos autores 
franceses, y que tradujo obras de Racine y de Voltaire; pero lo mas 
notable de su produccién, ademas de sus extensos estudios histdéricos, 
son aquellas obritas que muestran su predileccién por las letras 
patrias. Lee, aun muy nifio, la Vida del picaro Guzmdn de Alfarache, 
de Mateo Aleman, y escribe una novelita picaresca, Jorge Sargo; 
admira el drama nacional y forja una tragedia sobre la vida de Santa 
Genoveva; se inspira en los triunfos de sus antepasados y produce, 
entre otras composiciones, un romance titulado La rendicién de Gra- 
nada. 

El enciclopedista José Clavijo y Fajardo, en cambio, como otros 
espiritus afrancesados de su tiempo, avalora en poco la literatura 
nacional, desprecia el drama del Siglo de Oro, impugna los sainetes 
de Ramon de la Cruz y con sus ataques severos contribuye mucho a 
la supresién en 1765 de los autos sacramentales. Aun cuando con- 
vengamos con algunos de sus argumentos y comprendamos la necesi- 
dad de ciertas reformas, no es facil elogiar su actitud general. Ex- 
plicase tal vez por su aficién a la literatura francesa. Como su com- 
patriota José Viera y Clavijo hizo versiones de obras de Racine y 
Voltaire, y ademas de otros. Pero su obra dramatica, asi como la 
lirica, ha sido relegada al olvido. De mayor interés es su traduccién® 
de la Histoire naturelle de Buffon, obra que aun puede leerse con 
gusto. 

Ni su antagonismo al drama espafiol, ni su abogacia de lo francés, 
le hizo tan famoso como aquella aventura amorosa con Maria Luisa 


6 Paris, 1855. 7 T. XIII (Barcelona, 1912). 8 Op. cit., pag. 45. 
® Publicada en Madrid, 1785-1790, en 12 tomos. 
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Caron y el subsiguiente disgusto con Beaumarchais. De parte de 
Clavijo falta documentacién que rebata a lo menos parcialmente la 
acusacién contundente presentada por el autor francés en su Fragment 
de mon voyage d Espagne, en 1774, diez afios después del aconteci- 
miento. Nos enteramos en él de que Clavijo, muy enamorado de 
Maria Luisa, habia prometido casarse con ella. Pero sin saberse por 
qué dejé de cumplir su promesa. Esto ocurrié cuando ya Clavijo 
habia fundado su periddico El Pensador y tenia el puesto de Archi- 
vista de la Corona. A principios del afio 1764 recibié el padre de 
Beaumarchais una carta de otra hija que tenia en Madrid, explicando 
la situacién angustiosa de Maria Luisa por la negativa de Clavijo. 
Seguin ella, no sdlo una sino dos veces Clavijo falté a su promesa. 
Maria Luisa, de nada culpable, estaba a la muerte ; las dos hermanas 
lloraban constantemente. 

Asegurado de la absoluta honestidad de sus hermanas, Beau- 
marchais se propuso inmediatamente partir para Madrid. Confiesa 
ingenuamente que a ultima hora se le encargé una comisién que habia 
de redundar en beneficio del comercio de Francia y que para su 
efecto se le confié un crédito de doscientos mil francos. Llegado a 
Madrid el 18 de mayo de 1764 quiso informarse de todos los detalles 
antes de presentarse a Clavijo. Se convencié de que su hermana ya 
no amaba a éste. Era cuestién, pues, no de forzar el casamiento, sino 
de obtener una declaracién honrosa para Maria Luisa. El mismo dia 
buscé al autor espafiol y sin darse a conocer arreglé una entrevista 
para el dia siguiente. 

Esta entrevista, segin la describe Beaumarchais, es en si una 
comedia. Tres son los personajes: el culpable villano, el héroe acusa- 
dor y un testigo. Era éste un negociante francés que habia viajado 
con Beaumarchais al parecer con intencién de ayudarle y protegerle. 
Beaumarchais, todavia de incdégnito, lisonjea a Clavijo y le hace creer 
que su misién ante él es solamente literaria. Cuando se ve obligado 
a explicar el motivo principal de su viaje a Espafia cuenta la historia 
del establecimiento en Madrid de dos jévenes francesas ; describe la 
amistad con ellas, desde hacia seis afios, de un natural de las islas 
Canarias ; relata los proyectos de éste de fundar un periddico a imi- 
tacién de The Spectator de Addison. A medida que va detallando todo 
lo ocurrido entre Clavijo y su hermana Maria Luisa, observa las 
reacciones de aquél y va preparando el terreno para rematar en el 
climax. Llega éste, el final del relato, la situacién actual, la declaracién 
que él es el hermano que ha venido para vengar a la joven ptblica- 
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mente ultrajada, puesto que todo el mundo sabe que el novio ha rehu- 
sado casarse, y que el traidor es él, Clavijo. Se ve entonces en la 
necesidad de declarar ante el testigo que no ha tenido razon alguna 
para no cumplir su promesa a Maria Luisa. La alternativa hubiera 
sido un duelo. No es cierto que llegase a verificarse, como afirman 
algunos bidgrafos.’° 

El propdésito de Beaumarchais al principio fué obtener la declara- 
cién que pidié para consolar y satisfacer a su hermana, quien ya estaba 
dispuesta a casarse con otro. Pero le servia también para vengarse de 
Clavijo. Queria arruinarlo en la estimaci6n del publico y hacerle 
perder su puesto oficial. Clavijo, sin embargo, supo captarse la sim- 
patia del francés y por medio de él arreglar una reconciliacién con 
Maria Luisa. En una entrevista con ella, prometié de nuevo casarse, 
firmando para mayor seguridad un documento. Con su pretendido 
afecto y sus promesas, Clavijo estaba preparandole una traicién a 
Beaumarchais. Este fué acusado de haber forzado a Clavijo a firmar 
el documento, amenazandole con una pistola. En peligro de ser apre- 
sado, Beaumarchais escribié una relacion completa de sus actividades 
en Madrid, hizo un viaje precipitado a Aranjuez y se presenté a su 
protector, el embajador francés. Apadrinado por él, por el primer 
ministro Grimaldi y por el general Whal, antiguo ministro y hombre 
de influencia que antes habia ayudado mucho a Clavijo, fué recibido 
en audiencia por el rey Carlos III. La lectura de todo el incidente, 
segtin detallado por Beaumarchais, convenciéd al monarca, quien 
mando inmediatamente que Clavijo fuera destituido de su puesto de 
archivista. 

La narracién de Beaumarchais es, como debe suponerse, favorable 
para si. El es el carifioso hermano que corre en defensa del honor 
y bienestar de su hermana; el valiente enemigo, el vengador, que 
busca al farsante o seudoamante en pais extranjero, en su propia’ 
casa, y le desafia y le obliga a declararse culpable ; el generoso anta- 
gonista que perdona; el amigo servicial que ofrece lo que tiene. 
Como trata de justificarse, no quiere dejar oportunidad para la critica 
contraria, Pero no puede acusarsele de insinceridad en todo. No 
omite el mas infimo detalle en la exposicién de la traicionera actitud 


1° Por ejemplo, Ch. Dezobry et Th. Bachelet, Dictionnaire général et d’his- 


toire (Paris, s.f.): “Clavijo... eut avec Beaumarchais ... un duel qui fit grand 
bruit.” 


11 Aunque dice Beaumarchais en su Fragment que Clavijo vivia a la sazén en 
la casa de don Antonio Portugués y que luego, huyendo de é1, se mudé a otras. 
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de Clavijo; tampoco se olvida de mencionar las prendas personales 
que le atraian a su contrario. 

E] resultado final no fué nada placentero para Clavijo. Se quedo, 
por algun tiempo a lo menos, sin destino publico y perdié influencia 
en la corte. Bastante debié sufrir su reputacién. Pero ya hemos visto 
que fué en 1765, al afio siguiente de sus encuentros con Beaumarchais, 
que, debido en parte a sus ataques, fueron suprimidas las representa- 
ciones de autos sacramentales. Mas tarde llegé a ser director del 
Mercurio histérico y politico, del teatro de los Sitios Reales, y vice- 
director del Museo de Historia Natural. 

Se ve, pues, que Clavijo no dejé de medrar ; pero aun en vido hubo 
de sufrir el baldén de ser inmolado no sdlo en el Fragment de Beau- 
marchais, sino también en varias obras teatrales. La primera de éstas 
es la tragedia de Goethe, Clavigo. Relata Frischauer** que, pasando 
Beaumarchais por Augsburgo, se fij6 en un anuncio de la represen- 
tacion de este drama. Estudiando el cartel vid su nombre entre los de 
los personajes. Entusiasmado con la idea de que su Fragment hubiese 
impresionado de tal manera y tan pronto** a un dramaturgo aleman 
quiso asistir a la funcién. No conociendo bien el idioma se llevé con- 
sigo de intérprete al patron de la posada donde se hospedaba. Parece 
que no le gusté la obra. En ella nos encontramos con un Clavijo 
menos vil que el pintado en el Fragment y con un Beaumarchais avido 
de vengar el desaire a su hermana. En el desenlace muere ella tanto 
de una enfermedad ya declarada como de tristeza por la actitud inde- 
cisa de su amante. Clavijo, arrepentido y acongojado, tiene que 
defenderse de Beaumarchais y cae herido de muerte sobre el atatid 
de la joven. He aqui tal vez el origen de la asercién en algunas bio- 
grafias de que hubo un duelo entre Beaumarchais y Clavijo. 

Otra representacién de su aventura que Beaumarchais pudo pre- 
senciar y que le agradé mas fué el drama de Marsollier** Norac et 
Javolci (anagrama de Caron et Clavijo). El mismo tema fué tratado 
por Cubiéres*® en Clavijo ou la Jeunesse de Beaumarchais, 1806, y 
por Léon Halévy en Beaumarchais 4 Madrid, 1831. Es posible que 
haya habido otras versiones menos conocidas. Varios criticos opinan 


12 Paul Frischauer, Beaumarchais, Adventurer in the Century of Women 
(traduccién de Margaret Goldsmith, Nueva York, 1935), pag. 188. 


18 Goethe escribiéd su obra el mismo afio que se publicé el Fragment (1774). 


14 Benoit Joseph Marsollier de Vivetiéres (1750-1817), Norac et Javolci, 
drame en trois actes et en prose (Lyons, 1785). 


18 Michel de Cubiéres (llamado también Dorat-Cubiéres) (1752-1820). 
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que Eugénie, 1767, la primera obra dramatica de Beaumarchais, es el 
resultado directo de su intercesion en los amores desgraciados de su 
hermana. Por ejemplo, Cotarelo y Mori dice :** “Esta aventura ins- 
piré al mismo Beaumarchais la comedia sentimental Eugenia.” Des- 
devises du Dezert'’ afirma de igual manera: “Cette aventure lui 
suggéra la premiére idée de son drame d’Eugénie.” En la afamada 
Histoire de la Littérature francaise** de Gustave Lanson hallamos lo 
siguiente : “de cette aventure il tire son premier drame Eugénie.” 

Se comprende que a Beaumarchais le agradaran las obras de 
Goethe y de Marsollier, tal vez principalmente por la satisfaccién de 
verse a si mismo como personaje literario y quiza también por justifi- 
cacion de su actitud. Pero si bien es cierto que su poca escrupulosidad 
resalta en algunas de sus acciones, puede dudarse que quisiera afiadir 
a su Fragment una obra teatral sobre una situacién nada ventajosa 
para su familia. 

Parece mas razonable atenerse a la asercién que hace él mismo en 
su Essai sur le genre dramatique sérieux acerca de las fuentes de su 
obra: “Je renvoie vos auteurs a la petite nouvelle espagnole du Comte 
de Belflor dans le Diable boiteaux. Elle fut la source ot je puisai 
lidée.” 

Le basta a Beaumarchais parte del cuento del conde de Belflor 
en la obra de Lesage para su drama Eugénie. Cambia la escena de 
Madrid a Londres, los nombres de los personajes, afiadiendo u omi- 
tiendo alguno que otro, y la promesa de matrimonio en casamiento 
engafioso. En vez de una duefia, es una tia de la protagonista la que 
favorece los amores clandestinos. El hermano, a quien creian lejos, 
se presenta en el momento critico porque un disgusto en el ejército 
le ha obligado a viajar a Londres con apresuramiento, y no porque 
una aventura amorosa le haya hecho abandonar sus estudios universi- 
tarios. El padre se entera de su deshonra porque su hija acude a él 
y la confiesa y no porque él sorprende al autor en momento inopor- 
tuno. Hay otras divergencias de mas 0 menos importancia, pero el 
cuadro del drama encaja facilmente en el cuento indicado. Lesage 
debiéd tomarlo del drama de Francisco de Rojas y Zorrila Obligados 
y ofendidos, con muy poca variacion de trama y de personajes. 


GUILLERMO RIVERA 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


16 Op. cit., pag. 45, nota. 17 Op. cit., pag. 369, nota. 
18 Quinta edicién (Paris, 1898), pag. 797. 











SPAIN AS SEEN BY SOME CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN WRITERS 


One of the obvious traits of American literature since the war has 
been the critical note. Perhaps the dominating theme of the serious 
writers of our time has been that of revaluation of American social 
and cultural ideals. The result has been a complex tumult, a medley 
of cross currents of opinion, which in the long run may prove healthy 
for the intellectual life of the nation. In the midst of the din and 
shouting, there has appeared a phenomenon which, although of minor 
importance, seems curious and perhaps pregnant. Several of our 
prominant figures in contemporary American literature have at times 
turned away from the struggle of ideas at home and have found in 
the national life and history of Spain something of significance for 
their own mental patterns. Among such wanderers are Waldo Frank, 
John Dos Passos, and Ernest Hemingway. Is it merely an accident 
that these three authors, so different among themselves, should have 
turned their attention to that comparatively unimportant corner of 
Europe? It must be remembered that their interest in Spain antedates 
the recent situation which has resulted in turning the eyes of the 
whole world to the Peninsula. A brief account of what attracted the 
three American writers to Spain may serve to annotate some of their 
fundamental ideas and, indirectly, to explain something of their 
spiritual background. 

Waldo Frank is, like Dos Passos and Hemingway, a part of the 
new group of critical intellectuals which arose in the postwar rest- 
lessness in the United States. Although he may not be technically 
included in the so-called “Lost Generation” of which Gertrude Stein 
speaks, and is spiritually very distinct from Dos Passos and Heming- 
way, he shares the uneasy and turbulent questioning which character- 
izes the “Lost Generation.” He is an impressionistic critic of life and 
letters with pretensions of being a philosopher of sorts. Among his 
best known works are: Our America (1919), Virgin Spain (1926), 
The Rediscovery of America (1929), America Hispana (1931), and 
a number of magazine articles in various periodicals. My principal 
interest will center about his Virgin Spain. 

The point of departure for the burden of Frank’s critical medita- 
tion is an intense feeling of repugnance for the results of our modern 
industrial civilization. Especially in the United States modern life 
is a chaos where the dregs of superficial comforts fail to cover the 
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spiritual dissatisfaction caused by the machine age. Early in his liter- 
ary career he said: “But we (the younger generation) are in revolt 
.... against that organized anarchy today expressed in Industrial- 
ism which would deny to America any life—hence any unity at all— 
beyond the ties of traffic and the arteries of trade.”* It is a familiar 
mood, too familiar to need further elaboration here. 

Starting from this somewhat tiresome premise, Frank proceeds 
to construct a broad and general philosophy of history to account for 
the doleful chaos of the modern scene. According to his formula, 
every man possesses a mystical sense, a sort of sixth sense which 
enables him to realize himself as a whole and ultimately to realize the 
Unity of the Whole of Being. This sense of mystical unity is the 
common denominator of science, art, and religion, but finds its most 
complete expression in religion. Western culture synthesized this 
sense of wholeness, and, with the Mediterranean as its original home, 
reached its organic heights in the Middle Ages. At that time men felt 
themselves to be parts of a whole and unified culture, and its whole- 
ness and unity were displayed in such achievements as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, the great cathedrals, and the systems of scholastic thought. 
Its oneness rested on certain fundamental convictions, i.e., we live 
in an anthropocentric universe; man’s reason is reliable; absolute 
truths exist ; Time and Space are realities ; the law of cause and effect 
is absolute. 

But the Middle Ages were the last moment of synthesis for West- 
ern men. Since then modern history is but the history of the dissolu- 
tion of unity. The development of science robbed Western man of 
his faith in the medieval axioms. The chaotic destruction of the 
medieval sense of wholeness was manifested in many ways: religious 
diversities and struggles; restless action exhibited in adventure and 
exploration ; the sharpening of class lines and struggles; the separa- 
tion of Church and State; growth of a strong spirit of nationalism— 
all the trends which characterize the modern Western World. The 
great literature of modern times is a reflection of this chaos and lack 
of integration of man with his world ; Cervantes’ Quijote and Goethe’s 
Faust show the discord between the individual and the world. The 
same is true of Stendhal, Balzac, Proust, whose works are in striking 


contrast to the Divine Comedy, where all parts fit together in an 
ordered whole. 


1 Our America (New York, 1919), p. 9. 
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We have made many frantic efforts to recover the sense of whole- 
ness which we have lost: Nationalism, Marxism, Rousseau’s cult of 
the primitive, Nietzsche’s Superman, all strive to “enlist mankind once 
more in a full unity of life and impulse.” But they have all been in 
vain. Science itself, the great destroyer, has tried td bring order out 
of chaos, but has only succeeded in bringing among‘us the Machine 
Monster, “an anarchic, mindless master to trammel us and rule us.’ 

Such is the essential outline of Frank’s quarrel with his environ- 
ment. Certainly it is not very original, nor is it based on anything 
but the most sweeping generalizations. Is there in this swamp of com- 
monplaces any hint for a solution of our chaos? Is he a medievalist 
who would have us all revert to the idyllic brotherhood of the Middle 
Ages? Apparently not, for he claims that our true religion, the one 
which we must find to achieve again our sense of harmony with our 
world, must be based on modern science. But it must be refined to 
give room for spiritual values. The particulars of this process, as 
far as I have read Waldo Frank, are vague or absent. 

Since 1930, Frank’s philosophical position has shifted steadily 
toward Marxism. Like so many of the postwar intellectuals who have 
felt themselves to be at odds with their American environment, he 
claims that he has found at last a solution for his spiritual struggle 
in political radicalism. In a very illuminating article published in the 
Communist New Masses, he tells the story, “How I Came to Com- 
munism.” It bears a great similarity to that considerable body of 
literature written by recent converts to religion. He explains that 
from the beginning of his literary life, he has been conscious of the 
rottenness of the capitalistic system and that his “movement toward 
the left” is a steady, logical evolution which can be followed in his 
published works. At first he saw the malady, but knew no remedy; 
now he is convinced that the remedy lies in radical action on the part 
of the proletariat.* 

After this brief excursion into the intricate vagueness of Waldo 
Frank’s philosophy, let us return to our original question: Why is he 
attracted to Spain? It is certain that he has more than a traveler’s 
interest in the country. In his Prelude to Virgin Spain he says: “I have 
a vision which has not left me. I shall love this people and this world. 


2 The Rediscovery of America (New York, 1929), passim. 
8 The New Masses, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (September, 1932), pp. 6-7. 
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For in my vision I have been born as they.”* To be sure, the first 
part of his book is given over to a rhapsodic description of Spain in 
its physical aspect, of its regions, people, and customs. It is obvious 
that the colorful variety of the Spanish landscape pleases and inspires 
him, and sometimes he achieves an enviable directness in his descrip- 
tion. For example: “The ranch house is of stone. It is large and 
bleak ; if the dehesa breeds good bulls, it is rich . . . . there are many 
bedrooms for guests; the dining room is a long hall in mahogany or 
oak with crystal candelabras, lofty leather chairs, sideboards glitter- 
ing with colored glasses, a bull’s head over the door and portraits of 
great toreros on the walls. But the house is cold; rustic and crude, 
it is like the harsh earth of Ledn.”® 

But throughout the book, there is the effort to interpret Spain, to 
understand the spirit of the country. The last half is entirely given 
over to an interpretative analysis through the history and literature 
of the country. And it is in this aspect of the book that we find out 
why Spain answers a spiritual need in Frank. ; 

As he reads Spanish history in relation to the schematic outline 
sketched above, he finds that Spain did not enter fully into the unity 
of medieval Europe. Her heterogeneous racial composition, and 
principally her Semitic heritage, prevented Spain from achieving one- 
ness in fact or in spirit. However, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
when Spain became a united kingdom under Ferdinand and Isabel, 
the medieval synthesis of unity, which had previously been lacking 
in the Peninsula, became the “goal of the Spanish will.” By this 
time the medieval ideal was dead or dying in the rest of Europe, 
Medievalism, as Frank defines it, is an idealism forced upon the 
world of appearances. By 1500, “Europe, accepting the world of 
appearances as the entire world, pours all its energy to the creating 
of the immense material universe which is our shambles of the ma- 
chine and applied science.”* But Spain does not follow the rest of 
Europe. And so, alone among neighbors who have committed them- 
selves to materialistic individualism, Spain for two centuries holds as 
her ideal a religious unity welded from chaotic elements within the 
framework of a modern state. As Frank analyzes them, all the mani- 
festations of Spanish life in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
political, artistic, social, and literary, are illustrative of the national 


* Virgin Spain (New York, 1926), p. 9. 
5 Ibid., p. 111. 8 Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
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thirst for unity: Spain’s policy in America, her wars of the faith in 
Europe, her expulsion of the Jews and the Moors, the Jesuits, the 
mystics, El Greco, and the picaresque novel. One must admit that 
Frank, in his attempt to prove his thesis, does considerable obscure 
mental juggling. But, after all, he is a philosopher of history! 

The tragedy of Spain, he claims, lies in the fact that two incom- 
patible elements were forced upon one another in Spain’s noble and 
visionary venture, that is, a medieval religion with all its creative 
vision, altruism, and high purpose, and the form of the modern state, 
which is essentially materialistic and selfish. 

We are, of course, not surprised to learn that Don Quijote, that 
poor knight who has been far too much discussed, becomes for Frank 
a symbol of Spain. Like his native land, Quijote, guided by a set 
of noble, medieval ideals, meets in unequal battle a world of reason- 
ing and materialism. “Spain and Don Quijote were pitted against 
reasons : the logic of their ideal against the reason of a world break- 
ing from the unity of God which had been the Roman Church, into 
a multiverse of fragmentary facts which is the modern crisis.”" 

And here we come to the well-spring of Waldo Frank’s feeling of 
kinship with Spain. Although in a certain sense both Spain and 
Quijote failed in their idealistic sallies, in their efforts to establish a 
unity and a wholeness which would transcend the incipient decay of 
Europe, their impulse was right. Their yearning for unity represents 
the cardinal trait of Mr. Frank’s own spiritual desire; his whole 
W eltanschauung hinges upon it. Little wonder then that he should 
love a Spain which bore the same high standard. 

Furthermore, although he grants that the dream of unity held by 
the Spain of the Renaissance has not been fulfilled, the modern Span- 
iards, in Frank’s eyes, are not decadent nor weak. As he says in his 
more recent book, America Hispana: “The modern Spaniard is the 
product of the Mediterranean will of Isabel to integrate the Catholic 
ideal and the earth into an active, universal body. The forms of the 
ideal have been dissolved, the world Spain held in her hand has 
escaped her. But the unitary will had so much virtue that it has pre- 
served the individual Spaniard.”* 

He admires certain modern Spanish writers, such as Unamuno, 
and Ortega y Gasset, because of what he is pleased to call their per- 
sonal intactness or integrity. This same trait, as well as natural dig- 


7 [bid., p. 223. 8 America Hispana (New York, 1931), p. 351. 
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nity, self-control, and sincerity, he associates with “the peasant of 
Castile, the laborer of Catalonia, the townsman of Andalusia.’ 

Leo Stein says that Waldo Frank is more of an evangelist than a 
man of the mind.’® Certain it is that the last chapter of Virgin Spain 
exudes an evangelical zeal. Not content with analyzing with neat 
generalizations the spirit of Spain, he sings of her in a prophetic 
clarion call to reform America. In an imaginary dialogue, Columbus 
and Cervantes speak concerning the fate of America. Looking west- 
ward from the Peninsula, they see a city of white towers—a city of 
chaos and machines, surrounded by childish, almost savage people. 
These people hunger for unity and hate confusion, but in vain. Then 
the white towers fall and sink into a mire. Columbus says to Cer- 
vantes : “The White Towers have toppled. Ready, Spain! You must 
stir again. You must give again. Europe has rotted at last into the 
Grave they call America. Your work is not quite done. You, most 
broken mother of all Europe, have preserved a seed. Your spirit, 
Spain. They above all will need it in the north; these whose speech 
is English, and who have led in the building of the towers .... Let 
them see you, Spain, let them take from you, O mother, for their 
spirit is weak and childish.”™ 

And that is what Waldo Frank sought and found in Spain: an 
inspiration for his crusade against the stultifying industrialism of 
our country. 

A natural question occurs at this point: what relationship does 
Frank’s recent conversion to communism bear to his attitude toward 
Spain. With a certain amount of a@ posteriori rationalization the 
critic himself, speaking of his Virgin Spain, explains the relationship. 
I quote from the New Masses again: “I felt very strongly the rele- 
vance of both the Catholic and Semitic traditions in Spain ... . to 
the problem of creating a world in which the person, knowing his 
true place in the collective group, should be a true person. The Span- 
iard has a sense of the whole which only needs to be transposed 
from its false Christian symbols to prepare himself for a true com- 
munism.”** How far the recent progress of radicalism in Spain may 
have strengthened Frank’s convictions, I do not know. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that he recently has become the chairman of a certain 


® America Hispana, p. 351. 10 The New Republic, LIII, 197. 
11 Jbid., p. 300. 


12 The New Masses, Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 7. 
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American Society for Technical Aid to Spanish Democracy, whose 
object is to assist the Loyalist government in Madrid during the 
present civil struggle. 

John Dos Passos is, of course, a far more prominent figure in 
contemporary American letters than Waldo Frank. He is most fa- 
mous for his series of novels, Manhattan Transfer, 42nd Parallel, 
1919, and The Big Money, which concerns the seamy side of Ameri- 
can metropolitan and industrial life. His work has reflected, even 
more vividly than Frank’s, his intense dissatisfaction with the results 
of our mechanized civilization in America. Even as far back as 1916, 
when he was scarcely out of Harvard, he wrote: “Are we not like 
men crouching on a runaway engine? And at the same time we 
insensately shovel in the fuel with no thought as to where we are 
being taken.”** Such a distrustful loathing for the most typical aspect 
of our modern world may lead to two reactions: one may feel the 
necessity of taking refuge in some escape from the unpleasant reality 
—the romantic way; or one may attempt to face the industrial mess 
and assist in working out some radical change; the latter way often 
leads to Leftist political affiliations. As Granville Hicks has pointed 
out, Dos Passos, at the beginning of his literary career, was torn 
between both of these reactions..* After his participation in the 
World War, sickened and disgusted with the stupidity of it, he 
visited Spain. The results of his wanderings there are set forth in 
a collection of essays, Rosinante to the Road Again, published in 
1922. Although it is among his less well-known volumes, I am of the 
opinion that it contains some of his finest writing. 

His interest in Spain, as shown in this book, is of two orders. 
First, he finds among the Spanish peasants an attitude toward life 
and a way of living which are in pleasant contrast to the mad turmoil 
of industrial Europe and America. But there is also in Rosinante to 
the Road Again an indication of a very definite interest in radical 
political movements in the Peninsula. 

The attraction which the life and attitude of the Spanish peasant 
held for Dos Passos is indicated in such examples as these: A mule- 
teer whom he meets in his travels says: “In America they don’t do 
anything except work and rest so’s to get ready to work again. That’s 


18 Quoted in Granville Hicks, The Great Tradition (New York, 1933), 
p. 287. 


14 “Dos Passos’ Gifts,” The New Republic, LXVII, 157-58. 
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no life for a man. People don’t enjoy themselves there .... It’s not 
gold people need, but bread and wine and... . life.’”** And Dos 
Passos is inclined to agree with him. The muleteer enlarges further 
on the joys of Spanish rural life; the excursions into the mountains 
for chestnuts and firewood, the nights of dancing and guitar playing 
at vintage time, the color of the religious fiestas and the bullfights. 
The war-weary American says: “And I had lain back with my eyes 
closed and the hum of the little fig-bees in my ears, 4nd wished that 
my life were his life.”*® Again he observes concerning the tranquil- 
lity of the villager’s existence in the hamlet of Almorox: “It was all 
so mellow, so strangely aloof from the modern world of feverish 
change, this life of the peasants of Almorox.”** In the course of one 
of his jaunts in southern Spain, he crosses fields belonging to a peas- 
ant, and the owner offers him wine and watermelon with the greatest 
of hospitality. Says Dos Passos: “. .. . in the modern world of 
America these same people would come out after us with shotguns 
loaded with rock-salt.’* 

In John Dos Passos’ eyes this gay and carefree life of Andalusia 
was summed up in the untranslatable expression “lo flamenco”: 
“The tough, swaggering gesture, the quavering song well sung, the 
couplet neatly capped, the back turned to the charging bull, the man- 
tilla draped with exquisite provocativeness: all that was lo fla- 
menco.””*® Sometimes the people of southern Spain who live by such 
a philosophy are poor. Some can live only on ripe figs, but they are 
happy. “They fear no one and they are dependent on no one. When 
they are young they make love and sing to a guitar, and when they 
are old they tell stories and bring up their children.”*° 

It is obvious in such idyllic observations that Dos Passos, like 
the French Romantics of the last century, sought an escape in Spain, 
an escape from the monotonous drabness of the machine age. 
Granville Hicks says of him: “We cannot understand him without 
realizing that he too has felt and felt strongly the desire to retreat 
from the existing chaos and find refuge in the kind of life in which 
security reigns.”** 

However, side by side with this romanticism toward Spain in 
Rosinante to the Road Again there are intimations of the advocate of 


15 Rosinante to the Road Again (New York, 1922), p. 28. 
16 Ibid., pp. 45-46. 17 Tbid., p. 52. 18 Tbid., p. 43. 
19 Jbid., p. 38. 20 bid. 21 The New Republic, LX VII, 157. 
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radical social reform which John Dos Passos later became. There 
is, for example, one rich chapter devoted to a discussion of Pio 
Baroja, whom he calls (with considerable exaggeration) a novelist 
of revolution. He notes that Baroja has been exceedingly sensitive 
to the new revolutionary impetus which since the war has gained so 
much headway among European masses, and of that impetus he 
says: “That is the spirit that, for good or for evil, is stirring through- 
out Europe today, among the poor and the hungry and the oppressed 
and the outcast, a new affirmation of the rights and duties of men.”** 
Note the phrase, “for good or for evil.” At that time, he had not 
yet made up his mind. He was still divided between a romantic desire 
to escape and a desire to face the realities and radically change them. 

Another chapter is dedicated to a brief discussion of the sad agri- 
cultural situation in the south of Spain. He describes with consider- 
able sympathy the social unrest which, even at that time, was stirring 
among the agricultural laborers of Andalusia. 

In 1922, then, Dos Passos had two principal ideas about Spain: 
(1) The Spanish way of life is a delightful oasis in a desert of sordid 
industrialism ; (2) there is justified revolutionary feeling among the 
lower classes of the Peninsula. Adding these two ideas together, the 
result was a hopeful prophecy for Spain: If the Spaniards can evolve 
naturally, that is, without an unjust and crushing centralization, they 
may develop a new and desirable social pattern, which will escape “the 
festering tumult of a Europe where the system that is dying is only 
strong enough to kill in its death-throes all new growth.” He remarks 
that the Pyrenees are high. 

After the publication of Rosinante to the Road Again, over a 
decade passed before Dos Passos again directed his literary attention 
to Spain. In the meantime, his social philosophy, vague and unformed 
in 1922, took more specific shape. He definitely espoused a radical, 
Marxian interpretation of social organization. As Granville Hicks 
says, “All his temperamental longing for a world of peace and beauty 
and security has been canalized in his determination to build such a 
world in fact upon the ruins of the existing order.”™ 

Consequently, when he published in 1934 another series of essays 
with the title Jn All Countries, the pages in it which deal with Spain 
are quite different from those in Rosinante. Completely absent is the 


22 Rosinante to the Road Again, p. 95. 
28 Tbid., p. 65. 24 The New Republic, LXVII, 158. 
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idyllic note ; Dos Passos is still interested in Spain, but it is the inter. 
est of a radical in the progress of the proletarian struggle for power. 
The chapter from Jn All Countries entitled “The Republic of Honest 
Men” is a sketch and a criticism of the course of the Spanish Republic 
from 1931 to 1933. It is not necessary to enter into the details of his 
opinions. That would launch us into an endless political discussion. 
Let it suffice to say that they represent a biting and satirical attack on 
the liberalism which motivated the Republicans and moderate Social- 
ists in Spain. The chief complaint is that their reforms were not 
radical nor deep-seated enough to be of real aid to the Spanish 
workers. 

Like Waldo Frank, John Dos Passos feels more than a passive 
sympathy for the Spanish Loyalist government in its struggle with 
Fascism. An item from the San Francisco Chronicle for January 15, 
1937, tells me that he has announced that he will soon leave for Spain 
to give whatever aid he can to Madrid. 

Our discussion of Ernest Hemingway will be brief. His interest 
in Spain is of a more obvious nature than that of Frank and Dos 
Passos; moreover, it would be inappropriate to Mr. Hemingway’s 
own ideals to deal with him in any but a direct manner. 

Hemingway’s principal interest in Spain centers about the fasci- 
nation of the bullfight. The scene of The Sun Also Rises is in Spain; 
it is a Spain of fiestas and, above all, of bullfighting; but his Death 
in the Afternoon is a more or less complete guide to that complicated 
art. Everything from the methods of raising bulls to the technique of 
the final death-thrust of the matador is set down with graphic exact- 
ness. It is part of his artistic creed to avoid emotionalized abstrac- 
tions, and he limits himself, on the whole, to an objective discussion 
of the subject. It is significant in this connection to note his reaction 
to Waldo Frank’s Virgin Spain. It is filled, he says, “with that un- 
avoidable mysticism of a man who writes a language so badly he can- 
not make a clear statement .. . . God sent him some wonderful stuff 
about Spain during his short stay there preparatory to writing of the 
soul of the country, but it is often nonsense.”** 

After the war, Hemingway went to Spain to study the bull ring, 
because it was the best place to see violent death. Violent death, he 
suggests, is one of the simplest subjects there is, and Mr. Heming- 
way has a passion for simple subjects. It is the theme of death which 


25 Death in the Afternoon (New York, 1932), p. 53. 
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links Hemingway, the bullfight, and Spain together. According to 
him, the English and the French live for the sake of life, and avoid 
as much as possible the thought of death. The Castilian peasant, on 
the contrary, thinks nothing of comfort, luxury, and possessions as 
ends in themselves. Hemingway says: “They know that death is the 
inescapable reality,” and, in the last analysis, the only security. Its 
importance in their mind transcends such mundane matters as bath- 
tubs and radios; their intelligent interest in death is manifest in the 
bullfight.?* 

The bull ring exhibits another characteristic of the Spaniards: 
their sense of honor. That, as defined by Hemingway, is a compen- 
dium of the manly virtues: probity, courage, self-respect, and pride. 
Lest we suspect that his generalization smacks of Waldo Frank’s mys- 
ticism, he adds, “This honor is not some fantasy which I am trying to 
inflict on you in the way writers on the peninsula give out their the- 
ories on its people. I swear that it is true.’”’** 

Hemingway is undoubtedly the most notable representative of 
the “Lost Generation.” He was an ambulance driver in the World 
War, and returned, as did so many others, without any faith in the 
accepted ideals of life or literature. The world was chaos to them. 
We have seen that Dos Passos eventually followed the road of active 
radicalism as a solution for the “Lost Generation” complex. Heming- 
way has apparently elected the path of romantic retreat. Regardless 
of his hard-boiled lip service to realism and his cult of objectivity, I 
believe that he follows fundamentally the same mental evolution that 
many of the nineteenth-century Romantics did. The latter, in their 
way, were a lost generation, too. The world of prosaic fact being too 
confusing and displeasing to Hemingway, he has, at least in Death 
in the Afternoon, sought refuge in certain primitive emotions—the 
joy of physical risk, the thrill of imminent death, and a stoical forti- 
tude. As one critic has phrased it, “In Spain Hemingway discovers 
the shrine for his cult of violence.”** It may be recalled that the arch- 
apostle of romantic Spain, Théophile Gautier, who sought passion and 
picturesqueness, was also a lover of the bullfight. As he testifies: “I 
confess that for my part I felt my heart clutched, as it were, by an 
invisible hand, my temples throbbed, and cold and hot sweat broke 


26 Ibid., p. 266. 27 Ibid., p. 92. 


28C. Fadiman, “Ernest Hemingway, an American Byron,” The Nation, 
CXXXVI (1933), 63-64. 
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out over me; the emotion I then felt was one of the fiercest I have 
ever experienced.”** Is it heretical to suggest that there may be a 
certain spiritual affinity between Hemingway and the French Ro- 
mantic ? 

Although there seems to be little indication in Hemingway’s pub- 
lished works that he has any political interest in Spain, he has re- 
cently departed to deliver ambulances to the Loyalist forces in Ma- 
drid. In company with Sidney Franklin, the American torero, he will 
report the civil war for American newspapers.*° j 

In summary, what are the common characteristics in the 
of these three American authors toward Spain? All thre 
different ways, have felt that Spain and the Spanish way 
a welcome antithesis to the industrial chaos of A) 
Whether their feeling is true in fact or is simply an aspe 
wishful thinking, I am not prepared to say. The ff 
the present civil struggle in Spain would be a deter 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING SPANISH* 


Next to English and Russian, Spanish is the most widely spoken 
language in the world. There are over one hundred million people 
who speak it.in an area over one-fifth of the world’s territory. Ip, 
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is the study of Spanish, more than that of any other 
flue respect to French, German, and Italian), is of 
f for cultural, commercial, and international reasons. 
melting pot of the Middle Ages, absorbed both the 
prought new blood, and also the cultured Moors. By the 
f"century, Spain had become the most civilized and prosperous 
nation in Europe, with Cordova the cultural capital. There the first 
paper factory was established. The Cordovan library contained over 
six hundred thousand books, and Spanish physicians and mathemati- 
cians were particularly renowned. Maimonides and Raymond Lully 
were her philosophers. Women were given opportunities for intel- 
lectual development, distinguishing themselves in letters and in 
science. Spain continued in the ascendancy under Christian influ- 
ence, and in 1492 she was still the leading country of Europe. 

In that eventful year Spain achieved unity by expelling the Moors 
from Granada, their last stronghold; Antonio de Nebrija wrote the 
first scientific grammar in any modern language; and, with the aid 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, Spain projected herself into the new world. 

To Hispanic America, that land of beauty and romance and of 
inexhaustible natural resources, came the Spaniard and Portuguese, 
who have maintained their culture there for over three hundred years. 















* Read at the meeting of the New Jersey Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
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Spain’s scheme of colonization was the enterprise of a whole na- 
tion seeking for gold, glory, and the Gospel. It was the most highly 
organized business enterprise in the world. The Board of Trade at 
Seville chartered every boat, watched every movement of the colo- 
nizers, and recorded all discoveries. Thousands of Spaniards of all 
classes—nobles, soldiers, missionaries, and laborers—left Spain to 
seek their fortunes in the New World, and engaged in every possible 
occupation. 

In fifty years, Spain discovered, explored, and colonized the lands 
from Seattle to the Gulf of Mexico, the Carolinas, Central and South 
America, a distance of over ten thousand miles. This exploration of 
the New World sharpened the scientific interest in Spain. The Span- 
iards discovered and plotted currents of the Gulf of Mexico and along 
the coast of Chile. 

Spain gave to the New World her blood, language, religion, 
knowledge—all she possessed at the height of her power and glory. 
To her colonies she brought the printing press and the horse. She 
built aqueducts and dikes, and irrigated dry lands. She founded 
many cities and built hospitals, orphanages, botanical gardens, schools, 
colleges. The Universities of San Marcos of Lima and of Mexico 
City were established nearly one hundred years before Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Spanish Crown enacted the wise and humane laws of 
the Indies to protect the natives from despoliation, to Christianize 
them, and to make them worthy Spanish subjects. To this end the 
Crown spent millions of pesetas in establishing missions and schools. 
Spain also built beautiful churches and cathedrals, which are part 
of the great achievement of the colonial era. 

During this colonial period of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the Spanish colonies throve and progressed, but the other Euro- 
pean powers coveted them and interfered with their progress. In the 
seventeenth century English and Dutch piracy reigned supreme in 
the Spanish main. 

Spain, exhausted by foreign wars, could not devote the necessary 
attention to her colonies. Influenced by the American and French 
revolutions, they in turn rebelled against Spain at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

During the hundred years of independence and in spite of inter- 
nal struggle, inter-American controversies, and foreign intervention, 
the Hispanic-American nations, which are now twenty, including 
Brazil of Portuguese and Haiti of French origin, have been slowly 
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but steadily taking their places among the important nations of the 
world. 

After the Libertador Simon Bolivar and General José de San 
Martin liberated Hispanic America, there came the age of dictators, 
a necessary step in its political development. Within the last twenty 
years, however, most of these nations have come of age politically. 
They have made advanced educational, social, and economic experi- 
ments. Hispanic-American art, a vigorous native art, is seen in 
the buildings and monuments of the impressively beautiful cities of 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Quito, Lima, and Mexico 
City. 

From the historical, literary, and artistic point of view one turns 
to Spain, but for the commercial and international aspects, to His- 
panic America. This land supplies a great part of certain raw mate- 
rials, now indispensable to the world: sugar, coffee, petroleum, hides, 
fruit, medicinal herbs, valuable woods, gold, silver, copper, tin, dia- 
monds, emeralds, and platinum. These South American republics 
are of vital importance to the United States, which has placed there 
over one-third of her foreign investments. She has controlling inter- 
ests in the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, airlines, and mines. The 
volume of business between the United States and Hispanic America 
is fifty times that of the volume of business of the Hispanic-American 
countries among themselves. 

Against this background that I have briefly presented, live the 
Spaniards and Hispanic Americans. Their attitude toward life is 
different from the Anglo-Americans. Their homes shelter many 
members of the family, from the patriarch to the grandchild. They 
are interested in the health and well-being of every member of the 
family and their friends. The matter of material wealth is not of 
great importance to them, but rather their character. Their kindness 
and courtesy are extended to strangers as well as to their friends. 
It is not unusual to see fellow travelers in trains offer everyone in 
the coach cigarettes, candy, and even food, and feel resentful if they 
are not accepted. They really like music and art, are fond of conver- 
sation, and enjoy discussing even the most trivial subjects with ani- 
mation and wit. Their greatest pleasure is their tertulias, or gather- 
ings among friends and relatives for the sake of human relationship. 
They love outdoor life and are most happy in their fiestas and cele- 
brations. They even run into debt for the sake of entertaining. They 
love to see and be seen in their plazas while the bands play. Spanish 
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Americans enjoy parades, lotteries, and horse races. Pleasure often 
comes before business, and they lead a leisurely life. What they have 
most of is time. 

It is to the natural advantage of the United States and her south- 
ern neighbors to be friends, especially now that Europe is in a state 
of unrest. Since the Pan American Conference at Montevideo in 
1934, inter-American relations have been particularly cordial. The 
generous hand of the United States has reached out to her neighbors 
to the south in a friendly grasp. Once more the United States, 
through Secretary of State Cordell Hull, has announced to the world 
that the sovereign rights of the Hispanic-American peoples shall be 
respected, that the United States desires no territorial acquisitions, 
and that this government will not collect private debts by force. It 
was a magnificent gesture. We hardly even now grasp the significance 
of it. All that hindered understanding has been removed and friendly 
inter-American relations are progressing. 

May I ask us, as Americans and teachers, if there is a better way 
of fostering these relations than by studying and teaching Spanish, 
one of the most beautiful and harmonious of languages? 

In pursuing this aim, may | suggest that you bear in mind two 
points in teaching Spanish. The first is that you have full knowledge 
of your subject. Since there is no royal road to knowledge, it means 
years of study. The second is to love your subject. If you do, you 
will teach your subject enthusiastically and will evolve the best means 
and devices to secure the interest of your students by creating a 
Hispanic background in the classroom and outside in the Spanish club. 

In order to enrich your knowledge and in order that you may the 
better impart it to your students, constant reading of Spanish litera- 
ture is essential. Spanish newspapers, magazines, and books are easily 
available in the metropolitan areas. If you cannot travel in Spanish 
lands, visits to art galleries and to theaters, where Spanish plays and 
motion pictures are given, will be of great advantage. 

But the real ambassadors of good will and of mutual understanding 
are you, the teachers of Spanish. It is your task to inculcate in your 
students the love and appreciation of Hispanic culture and language. 
In this way you will enrich their lives and further inter-American 
harmony. 

PAaSTORIZA FLORES 
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NEED FOR A NEW CONCEPT OF THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 


To the average layman the term “foreign language course” usually 
implies an offering stressing skills associated with the tool-uses of 
language : pronunciation, reading, translation, composition, and gram- 
mar. To the relatively small percentage of our citizenry who pursue 
the language arts beyond the elementary stages the term may ulti- 
mately mean a course in the reading and translation of literary clas- 
sics. Inasmuch as scarcely five people in a hundred’ are eligible for 
work in the graduate schools of our universities (where the foreign 
language curriculum has to date achieved its fullest development with 
respect to variety and scope of offerings), it is natural that such a 
restricted concept of the field should prevail in the popular mind. 

That the foreign language program need not be regarded as con- 
fined to such narrow limits, however, is evident in the divers types of 
offerings which have long been accepted as falling within the legiti- 
mate province of foreign language departments in American colleges 
and universities. Recent anouncements of summer school offerings in 
reputable institutions of higher learning show that the following 
courses, among others, are taught by foreign language specialists, 
under the auspices of their respective departments : 


Introduction to the Appreciation of Art——A course designed to fa- 
miliarize the student with the principles and modes of artistic expression ; 
to develop and cultivate artistic taste and the sense of aesthetic judgment, 
and to demonstrate the interrelation of art and civilization, in order to 


emphasize the significance of art as a vital factor in education and in social 
life.? 


Modern Scandinavian Literature-——A survey course, with lectures and 
reading assignments in English.? 
Slavic Civilization.—This course is intended to acquaint students with 


the elements of Slavic history, literature, and art. Lectures in English, 
readings from English translations.* 


1]. L. Kandel, Comparative Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1933, 922 pages), p. 191; Statistics of State School Systems. 1931-1932: 
Being Chapter I of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 2, 112 pages), p. 7. 

2 Department of Germanic Languages, Stanford University, Summer Quar- 
ter Bulletin, 1936, p. 124. 


8 Department of Slavic Languages, Stanford University, ibid., p. 128. 
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Leo Tolstoy.—His life and work. ... . Lectures and readings from 
English translations.® 


Russian Art.—This course is a systematic attempt to explain the devel- 
opment, the underlying principles, and the experimental technique of Rus- 
sian art in its four principal divisions: architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and music. The course is conducted with the use of lantern slides.® 

Survey of Greek Civilization.—Illustrated lectures on the Greek spirit 


as expressed in some of the masterpieces of Greek art and literature. Open 
to all students.* 


Contemporary French Civilization— ... . designed as an introduction 
to the institutions and culture of present-day France... .5 


Italian Civilization—A panoramic view of the civilization of Italy, 
her life and customs, from the prehistoric period to the present time .. . .* 
History of Spanish Civilization— .... the role of geographic and 
racial elements in the history of Spain and their contribution to individual 


activity and the evolution of ideas, institutions, art, customs, and eco- 
nomics ... .7 


Greek Literature in English—No knowledge of the language is re- 
quired for this course... .* 


Monuments of the City of Rome— ... . no knowledge of Latin is 
required.® 

Although the foregoing offerings have too long formed a part of 
the foreign language curriculum of institutions of higher learning to 
be considered either as innovations or as signs of incipient trends, 
their rapid multiplication in recent years may be taken to represent 
an increasingly liberal view of the place and function of the language 
arts curriculum in American education. If the sponsors of the fore- 
going offerings were asked by what right a survey course in foreign 
civilizations, conducted entirely in English, can be classified as “for- 
eign language,” their answer would be founded upon the following 
premises : 


* Department of Classical Languages, Stanford University, Summer Quar- 
ter Bulletin, 1936, p. 120. 


5 French School, Middlebury College, Vermont, Romance Language Schools, 
April, 1936, p. 36. 


6 Italian School, Middlebury College, ibid., p. 62. 
7 Spanish School, Middlebury College, ibid., p. 77. 


8 Quoted from the University of Michigan official bulletin, Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Summer Session, 1936, p. 9. ® Ibid., p. 12. 
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1. The chief concern of the modern curriculum is with the educational 
needs of an evolving society, not with the classification or naming of sub- 
jects per se. 


2. Attitudes, interests, and appreciations in the field of foreign cultures 
constitute socially significant educational needs, and represent highly 
desirable components of the educational background that can legitimately 
be expected of the socially effective citizen. 

3. Offerings stressing such attitudes, interests, and appreciations fall 
very definitely within the field of interest, background, and instructional 
competence of foreign language staffs as evidenced by their objectives, and 
are thus destined in the long run to fall more peculiarly within the province 
of the so-called language arts curriculum than within that of other 
branches of the learning program. Indeed, the history of the curriculum 
indicates that foreign language staffs alone have appreciated these needs 
with sufficient keenness to take the initiative in sponsoring offerings in 
these areas. 


4. Appreciations of foreign life and cultures are of such recognized 
significance that no individual should be denied the opportunity either to 
develop or to satisfy interests in this field merely because he does not have 
the time or ability first to master the foreign language. (Hence the justi- 
fication for providing some offerings which do not require ability in the 
foreign tongue. ) 


5. Although the foreign language may be preferable to the vernacular 
as the means for securing an intimate understanding of foreign peoples 
and their cultures, many educationally significant outcomes can be achieved 
through the medium of the mother tongue, and these are decidedly prefer- 
able to no outcomes at all on the part of the considerable number of indi- 
viduals who through limitations of time or ability would otherwise be 
denied the benefits of an integrated overview of foreign civilizations. 


6. Such an integrated overview as is postulated above is rarely afforded 
to the student anywhere in secondary education. (As a matter of fact, the 
average adolescent is not even afforded a panoramic overview of our own 
national culture—i.e., of our present standing in relation to the rest of the 
world in music, art, science, invention, exploration, literature, education, 
standards of living, etc.) 

7. The provision of liberalized offerings, differentiated to accommodate 
the needs and abilities of other than select groups of students, specializing 
in foreign languages and literatures, is desirable if offerings in the field 
of foreign cultures are to retain a sphere of influence in American educa- 
tion in the face of external social pressures, and curricular competition 
within the educational system itself. 


8. The term “foreign language” applied to such offerings is obviously 
inappropriate as a definition for the content of the courses. It is hardly 
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invalid, however, if taken to mean the field in which the offerings are 
given, or the faculty under whose auspices they are sponsored.?° 


Although the foregoing premises are accepted almost as principles 
at the university level, their application to the curriculum of the 
American secondary school has not passed unchallenged, despite the 
fact that the same line of reasoning holds with equal validity for the 
entire field of education. Since a good part of the opposition to a 
modification of the foreign language program at the secondary level 
proceeds from foreign language specialists themselves, it is well to 
examine in some detail the validity of the objections commonly raised 
against a wider differentiation of educational opportunities in the 
language arts curriculum of the junior and senior high school : 

Objection 1.—Survey courses in foreign cultures, orientation 
courses in language arts, courses in world literature in translation, 
etc., are not acceptable for university preparation. 

Answer: Although these courses ordinarily cannot be substituted 
for conventional foreign language requirements, they are usually ac- 
ceptable as electives for college entrance. Moreover, since the Ameri- 
can high school is a preparatory institution only for the 25 per cent 
of freshmen who continue in the university,"* the imposition of uni- 
form college-preparatory courses at the freshman level (where the 
probabilities are only 50: 50 that the pupil will continue in high 
school for more than three years, and only 1 in 4 that he will ever 
enter an institution of higher learning) cannot be justified in terms of 
the controlling philosophy of American education. The needs of the 
large majority of students cannot be subordinated entirely to the 
requirements of the few. Differentiated offerings designed to accom- 
modate both terminal and preparatory pupils can be made to con- 
tribute materially to the solution of this problem.” 


10 Holland D. Roberts and Walter V. Kaulfers, “A New Orientation for the 
Language Arts Curriculum,” in California Journal of Secondary Education, 
Vol. XI, No. 4 (April, 1936), pp. 222-28. 

11]. L. Kandel, op. cit., p. 191. 


12 Observe also that inasmuch as limited enrollments in the average Ameri- 
can high school of 150 pupils (of whom over 30 per cent still leave school by the 
end of the sophomore year) necessarily confine foreign language offerings to 
four semesters in most communities, the average pupil is placed in the ridicu- 
lously paradoxical position of “preparing” for university work in foreign lan- 
guages at the lower-division high-school level, with the best of assurance that 
he will have at least two years in which to forget what he learned before matricu- 
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Objection 2.—Adolescent boys and girls are too immature to ap- 
preciate survey courses in foreign cultures, etc. 

Answer: It would seem that the question of maturity, if it pos- 
sesses any validity at all, would apply with greatest force to the con- 
tent of the conventional lower-division grammar-preparatory course, 
in which rates of elimination have traditionally been among the high- 
est reported for the secondary school studies.** The objection is in- 
valid chiefly because it erroneously assumes that the courses are to 
be vest-pocket editions of university offerings. Programs of instruc- 
tion fall beyond the capacity of the adolescent only when mature adult 
standards are employed a priori as uniform criteria for the evaluation 
of outcomes, or as inflexible bases for the selection and organization 
of content and learning activities. The best refutation of this argu- 
ment, however, is the successful experience of divers secondary 
schools with differentiated offerings of the type suggested.** 

Objection 3—The student can obtain the benefit of appreciations 
in the field of foreign cultures more directly after he has acquired 
the foreign language. 

Answer: The objection would hold if all pupils continued in 
school long enough to acquire facility in the use of the foreign tongue, 
or if limited enrollments in the average high school made a four-year 
program of foreign language offerings possible for the pupils who 
continue in school beyond the sophomore level. As courses are com- 
monly taught, even two years hardly suffice to develop so much as a 
reading knowledge of the foreign tongue. How, then, is the average 
adolescent to secure the benefits in point if not through differentiated 
offerings at the lower-division level? 

Objection 4.—The average secondary school is too small to pro- 
vide more than one type of course. 

Answer: Where this is the case, it would seem that the program 
offered should be sufficiently flexible to permit of adaptation to indi- 


lating in college! See the writer’s article “Implications of Contemporary Edu- 
cational Theory for the Teaching of Modern Language,” in School Review, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 7 (September, 1935), pp. 523-33. 

18 E. B. McCormick, “A Study of Failures,” in School Review, Vol. XXX, 
No. 67 (June, 1922), pp. 431-42; Ralph Leslie Johns, “High School Failures,” 
in California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. III, No. 2 (January, 1928), 
pp. 186-94, 


14 For citations to successful classroom practice see footnotes 18, 20, 21, 22; 
and 23. 
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vidual capacities and needs. For most schools of limited enrollments 
the conventional preparatory course, based on regimented standards 
and content imposed from above, is obviously not the type of offering 
permitting of such adaptation. Since smaller schools can rarely sup- 
port more than two-year language programs anyway, room for more 
liberal offerings at the freshman and sophomore levels can be made 
by postponing the college-preparatory emphasis to the upper divi- 
sion.*® In the smallest schools, class enrollments are seldom too large 
to prevent the individualization of instruction, especially if the super- 
vised study plan is used. Indeed, the feasibility of such individualiza- 
tion has already been demonstrated with typical high-school classes. 
Moreover, if rural school teachers, on the basis of only one or two 
years of professional training, can simultaneously supervise as many 
as eight different grade levels in the same room, it would appear 
strange indeed if the high-school teacher, on the strength of superior 
training and experience, could not learn to conduct a differentiated 
class program with more mature student groups. Individualization is 
next to impossible only where an inflexible body of content and uni- 
form ex cathedra standards are superimposed upon all students irre- 
spective of needs, abilities, or prospective vocational destinations. The 
postponement of the preparatory emphasis to the later years should 
serve effectively to remove this difficulty by freeing the lower division 
for new-type offerings permitting of a high degree of differentiation 
and individualization. 

Objection 5.—Foreign language teachers are not trained to con- 
duct survey courses in foreign cultures, orientation courses in lan- 
guage arts, or world literature courses in translation. 

Answer: An inspection of the most widely accepted objectives of 
foreign language teaching*® would indicate that foreign language 
teachers either possessed special competence in these areas, or were 
at least willing to develop it. In any case, they should find such offer- 
ings entirely within the province of their field of interest—assuredly 
as much as courses in physical education, shorthand, English, or 
history, which they are frequently called upon to conduct in smaller 


15 Aubrey A. Douglass, “The Next Steps in Improving the Secondary Pro- 
gram,” in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XI, No. 4 (April, 
1936), pp. 205-14; see especially pp. 207-14. 

16 For a bibliography and summary of objectives culled from recent pro- 


fessional literature see the writer’s article, “Outcomes as Objectives,” in the 
French Review, Vol. 1X, No. 3 (February, 1936), pp. 224-30. ‘ 
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schools in order to complete a teaching load. Moreover, since not all 
teachers possess facility in the use of the foreign language, liberal 
offerings, making less exclusive demands upon the linguistic abilities, 
would seem to be better suited to the instructional competence of a 
considerable percentage of foreign language staffs—and less likely to 
prove an educational delusion for the students.’* 

Objection 6.—The introduction of survey courses in foreign cul- 
tures, orientation courses in language arts, world literature in transla- 
tion, etc., would decrease enrollments in regular foreign language 
classes. 

Answer: Since high-school language departments have long rec- 
ommended a more rigorous selection of students through the use of 
intelligence or prognosis tests, requirements of satisfactory back- 
ground in English grammar, and the like, it is not clear why a differ- 
entiated program of offerings should be denied those who cannot 
achieve the goals of the present curriculum satisfactorily through the 
foreign language. At present from 20 to 43 per cent of pupils** are 
lost to the foreign language curriculum in the first year, and some 83 
per cent by the end of the second year, owing to maladjustment with 
respect to ability to pursue the traditional course with interest or 
profit. Instead of leading to a decrease in foreign language registra- 
tion, the provision of alternative offerings should serve as an effective 
means not only for maintaining original enrollment quotas through 
the prevention of withdrawals or outright failures, but also for en- 
couraging the voluntary enrollment of pupils who would never elect a 
foreign language per se. 

Through the simple expedient of converting one of three fresh- 
man Spanish classes into a course entitled “Spain and the Americas 
Today,” one high school in California succeeded in completing an 
entire year without a failure in Spanish, and in finishing the second 
term with more students enrolled than were registered in the classes 
at the beginning of the year. If more schools followed the same 
policy, there would be fewer teachers of foreign languages with part- 
time assignments in physical education, mathematics, or other subjects 


17 Consult also the series of articles by the late Dr. William R. Price under 
the title “Shorn Lambs,” in Modern Language Journal, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 2 to 
7 (November to April, 1933-34). Also the article of the same title in the French 
Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (November, 1934), pp. 5-19. 


18 Robert D. Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, 1931, 598 pages), p. 16. 
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less directly related to their presumed background of preparation, 
experience, and interest ; and offerings in foreign cultures would per- 
haps be gaining favor rather than losing ground as fields of influence 
in American education. 

Objection 7.—Courses of the type indicated belong more properly 
to the curriculum in English or the social studies than to that of the 
foreign languages. 

Answer: This objection bespeaks an undue preoccupation with 
extrinsic matters of nomenclature, classification, and form to the 
neglect of the more fundamental issues of educational need. The only 
questions of basic import to the curriculum specialist are three: (1) 
What are the educational needs of youth in an evolving society? (2) 
What content and learning activities can best enable the younger 
generation to meet these needs? and (3) What individuals are best 
qualified, by virtue of preparation, interest, and experience, to guide 
youth in finding the most appropriate and effective means toward 
the satisfaction of educational wants? 

That desirable attitudes, interests, and appreciations in the field 
of foreign life and cultures constitute significant educational needs 
is almost universally admitted; and that foreign language teachers 
are in the long run best qualified to sponsor offerings in these areas 
is evidenced not only by the objectives which they have long set up 
for themselves, but also by the fact that they alone have taken the 
initiative thus far of introducing such offerings into the curriculum. 
What else matters? Indeed, when a university German department 
can sponsor offerings in “Art Appreciation” or “Modern Scandina- 
vian Literature,” making little or no use of any foreign language,” it 
is hardly necessary for secondary school teachers to worry too much 
over questions of nomenclature or classification. With such reputable 
precedents to follow, too much preoccupation with these details can 
amount to little more than haggling over shibboleths. 

Objection 8—Pupils who are not “linguistically minded,” or who 
are not likely to continue in college, have no business taking foreign 
languages. 

Answer: This objection evidently assumes that adequate bases are 
available for the prognosis of achievement in foreign language work, 
and for the prediction of life-career motives. It seemingly assumes 
also that the American secondary school is exclusively a preparatory 


19 See footnote 2. 
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institution for the junior intelligentsia of the land. Both premises are 
contrary to the facts.2° Moreover, it apparently takes for granted 
that present offerings are sacrosanct, and ideally effective in achiev- 
ing the purposes for which they exist. In the face of objective evi- 
dence” this is more than ordinary credulity can stand. In any case, 
such a policy would only lead to a material reduction in foreign lan- 
guage enrollments, and consequently in foreign language staffs, such 
as has already been experienced in communities where its application 
has proved a lamented boomerang. It should be evident that any policy 
of selection, no matter whether the basis be 1Q’s, aptitude test scores, 
or grade averages in English, can only mean fewer students, and 
therefore fewer classes and fewer teachers. 

In view of the danger which a too rigorous insistence upon the 
status quo spells for the foreign language curriculum, it is gratifying 
to note the commendable innovations which frontier workers in the 
language arts have already succeeded in putting to effective classroom 
practice in divers secondary schools. The success of these innova- 
tions, as attested by enrollments and pupil interest, indicates that they 
are meeting a genuine need in modern education—a need that is ac- 
knowledged rather than challenged by educational psychologists, 
parents, curriculum specialists, and administrators. Although these 
offerings are not intended to be vest-pocket editions of advanced 
university courses, or to be considered preparatory thereto, it should 
be observed that the precedent for their introduction into the second- 
ary curriculum is to be found directly in the offerings of college lan- 
guage departments, for the reasons which justify the existence of 
parallel types of programs in the university apply with equal validity 
to the secondary curriculum. 


20 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1919, 517 pages), pp. 189-93; W. V. Kaulfers, 
“The Forecasting Efficiency of Current Bases in Prognosis in Junior High 
School Beginning Spanish,” in Abstracts of Dissertations (Stanford University, 
July 31, 1934). 

21 See references in footnote 17; also Harl R. Douglass and Clifford Kit- 
teleon, “The Transfer of Training in High School Latin to English Grammar, 
Spelling, and Vocabulary,” in Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. IV, 
No. 1 (September, 1935), pp. 26-33; V. A. C. Henmon and Ruth Byrns, “En- 
trance Requirements and College Success,” in School and Society, Vol. XLI, 
No. 1047 (January 19, 1935), pp. 101-4; Joseph E. Barber, “Finds English 
Grammar of No Benefit to Pupils of Foreign Language,” in the Nation’s 
Schools, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (January, 1936), p. 25. 
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With respect to both practicability and educational worth the 
evidence already available in recent courses of study and professional 
literature is sufficiently convincing to warrant serious consideration 
of the following types of offerings for incorporation into the standard 
foreign language programs of both high schools and junior colleges: 

1. World literature in translation.—Offerings in this field have 
been in successful operation for several years in the Lincoln School, 
Columbia University, and Palo Alto High School, California. While 
the course does not require knowledge of a foreign language, stu- 
dents who possess such competence are encouraged to read available 
materials in the original. In schools of limited enrollment, where a 
four-year program in foreign languages is rarely possible, this type of 
course affords interested pupils the opportunity to retain at least some 
contact with foreign literature. In smaller schools, enrollments in 
these classes can be stimulated by permitting qualified students to 
substitute the work for conventional upper-division courses in English. 

2. Survey courses in foreign cultures—Offerings of this type 
have met with gratifying success in the San Mateo and Palo Alto 
high schools in California. Under the title “Spain and the Americas 
Today,” “Rome and the Romans,” “France and Her People,” etc., 
such courses have provided students whose interests are not exclu- 
sively linguistic an effective alternative means for developing educa- 
tionally significant interests and appreciations in the foreign back- 
grounds of American culture, and for enjoying an intrinsically worth- 
while substitute for actual travel abroad.** In smaller schools, room 
for offerings of this type can be made by deferring the conventional 
two-year preparatory courses to the upper division, where the chances 
are at least three to two that the pupil will enter college, instead of 
merely one in four, the maximum probability of college entrance 
prevailing at the freshman level. Through the introduction of courses 
of this type one high school succeeded not only in eliminating drop- 
outs and failures entirely, but also in materially increasing enrollments 
in the foreign language department. 

3. Orientation courses in language arts——Although courses in 
so-called “general” or “exploratory” language are almost as old as 


22 FF, G. McConville, “Increasing the Social Values in Foreign Language 
Instruction,” in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 9 (De- 
cember, 1935), pp. 573-74. 


28 See the writer’s article, “Foreign Languages as a Substitute for Travel,” 
in the High School Teacher, Vol. XI, No. 3 (March, 1935), pp. 67-68. 
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the junior high school, orientation courses stressing the history and 
psychology of language, the foreign backgrounds of the mother 
tongue, and the more culturally significant facts of word formation 
and derivation represent a relatively new emphasis in the language 
arts curriculum. In contrast with the old general language course, 
which served primarily a selective function in deterring the less-gifted 
pupils from enrolling in regular language courses (and as such often 
amounted to little more than the successive exposure of pupils to 
primer-type exercises in a variety of languages), the new-type orienta- 
tion course is only incidentally prognostic. It aims to develop inter- 
ests and appreciations in pupils as they are, by providing a socially 
and culturally significant program of experiences, complete and worth 
while in themselves regardless of future academic or vocational desti- 
nations. Offerings of this type are in effective operation in the Phila- 
delphia Boys’ High School,”* in the junior high schools of Detroit,”* 
and in divers other secondary schools.”* 

4. Integrated courses stressing foreign languages as media for 
the interpretation of national cultures.—Since the development in this 
field has been unusually vigorous, too wide a variety of offerings pre- 
vails in this field to permit of ready generalization at the present 
writing. In the main, the movement represents an attempt to teach 
language functionally as a means of communication, rather than ana- 
lytically or descriptively as a grammatical tool.** To this end greater 


24 Wilton W. Blancke, General Principles of Language and Introduction to 
Foreign Language Study (D. C. Heath & Company, New York, 1935, xiv+459 
pages). Text used in the Philadelphia Boys’ High School.) 

25 Ella B. Adams, “General Language in the High School,” in School Re- 
view, Vol. LIII, No. 9 (November, 1935), pp. 664-71. 


2¢ For a description of offerings in Dallas, Texas, see Orlena Elliott, “Gen- 
eral Language as a Social Study,” in the Spanish Teacher, Vol. IV, No. 3 (De- 
cember, 1935), pp. 3-5. For offerings at the junior college level, see the elective 
course in word-study described by T. H. Glenn in “The Integration of English 
with Foreign Languages,” in Modern Language Forum, Vol. XX, Nos. 1-2 
(February—May, 1935), pp. 17-22; especially p. 21. 

A comprehensive bibliography on orientation courses in language arts (gen- 
eral language and exploration language) is contained in the writer’s article, “The 
Forecasting Efficiency of Grades in Exploratory Language,” in California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. IX, No. 4 (June, 1934), pp. 333-38. 

27 Dorothy Mae Johns, “Attainment of the Cultural Objective in the Teach- 
ing of French,” in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XI, Na 4 
(April, 1936), pp. 235-37; W. V. Kaulfers, “Cultural Orientation in Lower- 
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stress is placed on the reading and discussion of socially significant 
content bearing upon the life and culture of foreign peoples in relation 
to our own national life and to world progress in the arts and sciences. 
Consequently, special stress on form per se is deferred until after the 
learner has become sufficiently mature to deal effectively with abstract 
grammatical concepts, and sufficiently oriented in the language itself 
to appreciate their application. The feeling is strong that those ele- 
ments of content which adolescents, owing to the limitations imposed 
by immaturity, cannot learn in two years to use as effectively as the 
college freshman can learn them in one semester, are not the most 
appropriate types of content for elementary courses at the lower- 
division high school or junior high school level, and represent an 
inexcusably inefficient use of pupil time and energy.** The sponsors 
of this type of offering are convinced that there are many other 
aspects of language study, and many other types of activity (e.g., the 
development of ability in pronunciation, vocabulary, aural compre- 
hension, silent and oral reading, etc.), more appropriately suited to 
the maturity level of the adolescent, which under a more psychological 
ordering of the learning process could be made an equally effective 
preparation for advanced work. 

Although the movement toward diversified offerings has already 
made commendable beginnings, its progress is destined to be retarded 
in many localities by an unfortunate choice of basis for differentia- 
tion. With few exceptions, the new-type courses have been reserved 
for pupils of lesser academic ability. Experience has shown that the 


Division Foreign Language,” in Hispanta, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (December, 
1935), pp. 365-74; Nellie D. Moehlman, “Non-College Preparatory Courses in 
French and German,” in Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, No 7 (April, 
1935), pp. 537-45; Lawrence A. Wilkins et al., “The Proposed Syllabus in 
Modern Foreign Languages for Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability,” in High 
Points (Board of Education, New York City), Vol. XVII, No. 7 (September, 
1935), pp. 5-32; Report on Modern Language Teaching in Relation to World 
Citizenship (The Modern Language Panel of the League of Nations Union 
Education Committee, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1, 36 pages [May, 
1935]); Mildred Menhinick, “A Non-College Course in French,” in Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 5 (February, 1936), pp. 269-74. 

28 Willard W. Beatty, “What Is the Future of Latin in the American Sec- 
ondary School?” in Progressive Education, Vol. XII, No. 5 (May, 1935), pp. 
329-32 ; L. Denis Peterkin, “The Classics in School and College,” in the Classical 
Journal, Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (November, 1935), pp. 89-98; William A. Smith, 
“Foreign Language and Pupil Need,” in California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Vol. XI, No. 4 (April, 1936), pp. 232-35. 
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attachment of such stigma to curriculum offerings is not merely so- 
cially undesirable, but educationally without justification. It bespeaks 
an exaggerated preoccupation with traditional standards and formali- 
ties to the neglect of educational needs. Certainly no pupil can be 
considered intellectually inferior merely because he is likely to com- 
plete his formal education in high school. If a curriculum offering is 
effective in meeting educational needs, what necessity is there for an 
apology bearing the stigma of intellectual inferiority? Indeed, if 
offerings in foreign cultures are considered worthy of select upper- 
division and graduate students in our leading colleges and universities, 
it would seem absurd to maintain that parallel offerings on the ado- 
lescent level should be offered only to the less intelligent or to near- 
morons ! 

How strange it is that at the upper-division and graduate levels 
of the university, where the student population is relatively select and 
homogeneous with respect to academic abilities, a large variety of of- 
ferings in foreign languages, literatures, and cultures prevails, while 
in the secondary school, where the range of needs, interests, and abili- 
ties is many times greater, only one traditional course continues to be 
the rule. Cannot the high school follow the precedent of the university 
in providing more than one type of offering? In view of the severe 
limitations besetting the use of prognosis tests and other devices as 
solutions to foreign language problems, it is difficult to conceive any 
other alternative. 

Those who look with longing eyes toward educational practice 
in such countries as Germany seem to forget that only a very select 
9 to 10 per cent of all adolescents are actually enrolled in European 
schools where foreign languages are taught, whereas in many com- 
munities of the United States over 95 per cent of all boys and girls 
are actually attending high school. Of this number, 47 per cent on 
the average are enrolled in foreign language classes—nearly five times 
as many as in Europe! Do the admirers of European education pro- 
pose reducing our foreign language enrollments by 80 per cent? If 
so, what basis of selection is sufficiently valid to justify such a pro- 
cedure? And how will it then be possible to offer foreign languages 
at all in the average high school of 150 students, if only 10 per cent 
(or fifteen pupils!) are to begin the study? 

Perhaps the opponents of curriculum reorientation have a more 
valid solution to offer which they have not yet given to the world. So 
far they seem to have done little more than reiterate their faith in the 
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minutes of their last meeting,”® taking sufficient time out to bemoan 
the sacrifice of preconceived standards which were never met by any 
considerable number of pupils anyway. 

The history of the curriculum, however, indicates that almost 
every innovation has had to enter through the back door, and to serve 
a given period of apprenticeship as scullion-maid before entering the 
parlor. In view of the encouraging beginnings which the new-type 
offerings in language arts have already made, every reason exists 
for believing that they will eventually win for themselves the same 
gracious reception that they now enjoy in the best university circles. 
The strongest argument of all for their early incorporation into the 
foreign language curriculum of the American secondary school is the 
fact that such worth-while offerings possess too broad an educational 
significance*® to be reserved exclusively for the 5 per cent of our 
population who reach the graduate schools of our universities. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


29 Walter V. Kaulfers, “Magic-Wand Solutions to Foreign-Language 
Problems,” in School Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 10 (December, 1936), pp. 744-52. 


80 F, Dewey Amner, “Some Aspects of Nationalism in Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching,” in Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 7 (April, 
1936), pp. 407-10 (see especially p. 409); Paul D. Nathan, “Spanish as a Junior- 
College Terminal Subject,” in Junior College Journal, Vol. VI, No. 5 (February, 
1936), pp. 245-48; Marguerite Richebourg and Arthur H. Moehlman, “The 
Modern Foreign Languages and the Social Sciences in Harmony,” in Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 4 (January, 1936), pp. 195-200; Minnie M. 
Miller, “A Test on French Life and Culture,” in Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XX, No. 3 (December, 1935), pp. 158-62. 

















A NEW SPANISH COURSE 


In the Houston schools this year a new Spanish course has made 
its appearance. We call it a general course. It is a cultural course 
not weighted down with a technical study of the language, though 
simple conversational Spanish is a vital part of the study. It is the 
kind of course you, if you are a high-school teacher, have always 
wanted to teach, and with the students it is equally popular. 

The course is to extend over a period of two years and in no way 
conflicts with our regular courses, which primarily stress the study 
of the language. A committee of teachers was employed by the 
school board last summer to work out the details and the course was 
ready in booklet form by the opening of school in September. 

The aims, objectives, etc., are set down. In brief they are: 

1. To stimulate interest in Spain and Spanish America. 

2. To help the student acquire some knowledge of the history, 
geography, and culture of the Spanish countries. 

3. To teach the student to recognize Spanish music, art, etc. 

4. To teach simple Spanish conversation. 

The first semester’s work has for its content three parts: Spain 
in Texas and our Southwest ; Spain; and Mexico. The second semes- 
ter will deal with the study of South America. After that the second 
year’s course will be an elaboration of the work of the first year. A 
splendid bibliography accompanies each section. 

There is a textbook for the study of the language, one that pro- 
gresses slowly, yet presents a varied vocabulary. Verbs, as far as 
conjugations and classifications are concerned, are kept in the back- 
ground. 

We study numbers by constantly asking and answering the ques- 
tion: “gQué dia es hoy?” The answer keeps the students on the alert 
as to the changing calendar. In this connection too we study the 
names of the days, the months, and the seasons. We also bring in 
the fiesta days, thus broadening the scope of the original question. 

We take imaginary trips to the mercado, where we shop for fruits, 
flowers, and food for the family. We learn how to bargain. We mem- 
orize rimas, proverbios, and songs. We stress vocabulary and hope 
to acquire about three hundred words this semester. 

As for the geography of Spanish America, we have learned the 
names of the Spanish-speaking countries and their capitals, besides 
at least one fact of general interest about each country. In the second 
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semester Spanish America (except Mexico, which we are studying 
now ) is studied thoroughly. For this reason we are at present touch- 
ing lightly on the countries south of Mexico. , 

One of the big tasks of our work in this course is the making of 
a scrapbook of pictures, newspaper clippings, advertisements, etc., 
of everything Spanish we can find. Material is pouring in so fast we 
shall probably have to divide it into several books. The class has been 
divided into groups with a chairman of each group to take care of the 
contributions of the students. Each student brings in all he can 
find and then it is issued to the group heads, who keep a record of 
what each one contributes. This information is a help to the teacher 
in grading, as some of the grade must be based on co-operation. 

The oil companies are generous in their leaflets, road maps and 
routes to Mexico, etc., which they give the students. Also some very 
interesting material about automobiles was obtained from the General 
Motors Export Company, who replied to a post card from a member 
of the class asking for Spanish advertising literature by sending a 
large amount of material. In these booklets the class has learned much 
of the automobile industry in Spanish. We are getting information 
from the steamship companies as to the ships that come from Span- 
ish-speaking countries, what they bring to our own port of Houston, 
as well as what they take away. 

In out book will go a list of positions open to Americans in Mex- 
ico, and of positions in Houston available to persons who know 
Spanish. This information is obtained at the offices of the Mexican 
Consul and the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 

“Spain in Texas” brings the study of Spanish to our very doors. 
We study the names of our own city streets and check up on those 
with Spanish names. Many of our Texas rivers, towns, and counties 
have Spanish names. We read our histories to see which of the con- 
quistadores came to Texas, and those who have seen the “Cavalcade 
of Texas” at our Centennial in Dallas compare what we read with 
that great pageant of Texas history. 

We study the trails and routes of the early Spaniards in Texas. 
We list words which the Spanish language has given us, such as 
“plaza,” “corral,” “rancho,” and dozens of others. We make a study 


of our Texas missions: the Alamo, San José with its famous Rose 
Window, the Espada Mission, and the others around San Antonio. 
Also we study about those missions established in the early days in 
other sections of the state that are not so well known today. 
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After Texas we spread our interests over the Southwest, studying 
the missions from San Xavier del Bac to Mission Dolores in San 
Francisco. As we go along we note the many Spanish names on the 
map : rivers, cities, states, and mountain ranges. Novels, short stories, 
etc., based on the period are recommended to the student without 
actually being assigned, unless perhaps he can also get credit on his 
work in English. We try to give him enough to make him want more. 

Because we want to instil in our classes a spirit of friendship 
toward our Spanish-speaking neighbors, wars are either mentioned 
briefly or left out of the course. In Texas we do not discuss in this 
course the Alamo so much as the cradle of Texas liberty as for its 
interest as one of the important San Antonio relics of the Spanish 
padres. When we study Spain we confine ourselves largely to the 
Spain of the time of Columbus and its influence on the early history 
of our country. 

In studying Mexico there is so vast a field of material at hand 
that it will be hard to choose what we use. Here the use of realia 
plays a big part in our course. Nearly every student is able to bring 
to class some recuerdo of Mexico: stamps, coins, feather pictures, 
silver bracelets, bits of drawn work, even costumes. One boy brought 
some samples of food canned in Mexico, and among them was a can 
of Gusanos! This same boy is intent upon making a special report on 
the Aztecs and is poring over a rather technical book on archaeology, 
just because he wants to. We are able to use the facilities of the 
art department for putting on a “picture show” of lantern slides using 
some of our post cards. 

For this study of Mexico the class ‘is again divided into groups: 
one to read up on legends, one to study about the architecture, one the 
art, one the geography, one the history, one the music, etc. Each 
group will be given as many days as time will permit for their reports 
on which the other class members will take notes. 

As the course progresses it is easy to see its possibilities and the 
limits put upon it by time. But we are “waking up” Spanish. We are 
sending out through this class propaganda enough to make the stu- 
dents of the regular courses realize the opportunities and interests in 
the study of the language of our neighbors to the south. Through our 
activities we hope to make the community Spanish conscious. 


[Epiror1aAL CoMMENT.—From the standpoint of sound educa- 
tional practice the new-type course possesses merits which can be 
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recognized at once. First of all, it provides a highly interesting offer- 
ing, complete and worth while in itself, for those pupils who are not 
likely to have the time, interest, or ability to profit by the more spe- 
cialized courses in Spanish as a language. Every year from 20 to 43 
per cent of beginning Spanish pupils in the United States are lost to 
the foreign languages entirely. Not infrequently, they are placed in 
manual arts, commercial, or home economics courses where they have 
little opportunity, if any, to contact foreign cultures. The provision 
of a vital alternative program of the type indicated makes it possible 
for the school to minister more effectively to the needs and interests 
of this oft-neglected group, and thus to retain Spanish as a field of 
culture in the curriculum. 

Secondly, it offers a cogent answer to those of our critics who 
insist that most of the cultural values postulated for the foreign lan- 
guages can be attained better by many pupils through the mother 
tongue. We no longer have to argue on this point. We simply indi- 
cate that we are already sponsoring a successful course for this group. 

Finally, the new-type offering affords an opportunity for teachers 
to capitalize and share with their students interests in travel, and in 
the broader aspects of Spanish culture, apart from belles lettres, for 
which the conventional courses allow too little time. Thus it makes 
a rich contribution to a well-rounded language program—one that 
provides countless opportunities for integration with the other fields 
of the curriculum.— WALTER V. KAULFERS.] 


NELL Morris 


Sam Houston Hicu ScHoor 
Houston, TEXxAs 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Place has appointed the following persons to serve as the 
Nominating Committee for 1937. 

Frank CA.tcott, Columbia University, New York 

ELLen Dwyer, Evanston Township High School, Illinois 

Joun T. Rem, Stanford University, California 

Resecca Switzer, State College, Denton, Texas 

N. B. Apams, Chairman, University of North Carolina, North Carolina 


TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON TO MR. WILKINS 


On March 13 a testimonial luncheon was tendered Mr. L. A. Wilkins 
in New York to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of his being Director 
of Foreign Languages in the city high schools. Over seven hundred per- 
sons attended. Many came from neighboring cities, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, to show their regard. The enthusiasm testified to the remark- 
able fact that a man who has had personal relations with so many others 
and so many organizations during twenty years and has held a supervisory 
position over so many teachers had won their warm personal esteem. 

In recognition of Mr. Wilkins’ efforts to further the teaching of 
Spanish in the United States and its importance for Pan Americanism, Mr. 
John L. Merrill, president of the Pan American Society, presented Mr. Wil- 
kins with the gold medal of the Society. This medal has always been 
reserved for distinguished foreigners. Some months ago, one was awarded 
President Roosevelt. The award to Mr. Wilkins was thus the second to be 
given a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Wilkins read an intimate account of his early experiences in New 
York and paid glowing personal tributes to many of his friends and offi- 
cial superiors in humorous, frank, but warmly cordial language. Accord- 
ing to a correspondent: “The spirit of the occasion made it memorable 
to all.” 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HAVANA 


The Cuban government has lately initiated a new move to foster inter- 
American relations by establishing an academic meeting place for the 
professors and students of Latin- and Anglo-America. Following the 
recommendations of the International Congress of University Professors, 
held in Havana in 1929, and those of the recent Buenos Aires Conference, 
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President Laredo Bru has issued a decree-law founding the “Pan Ameri- 
can Institute of Havana.” The new Institute will invite universities of 
the United States to send visiting instructors. Students of co-operating 
universities, up to certain fixed quotas, will be admitted without payment 
of tuition or other academic fees. The curriculum will offer a range of 
courses covering the study of “the economic, social, political, educational 
and cultural problems of the American countries.” Both graduate and 
undergraduate instruction will be offered and special certificates and 
‘degrees will be awarded. The new institution, under the protection of the 
Cuban Department of Education and the government, will be controlled 
by an Administrative Council upon which the co-operating American uni- 
versities will be adequately represented. 


THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE—1936 


The following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with His- 
pano-American language and literature continues the lists begun in His- 
PANIA in 1935.1 Unless otherwise specified the theses noted below are all 
for the year 1936. In the case of Doctors’ theses in preparation, the name 
of the adviser is given as well as that of the author, so as to facilitate any 
inquiry that may arise, the adviser being less likely to change his address 
than the student. 


Completed A.M. Theses 


Ensefiat, Zoila Rosa. “Jestis Castellanos: su época, su vida y su obra.” 
Tulane University. 

Kress, Dorothy M. “Catalina de Erauso, su vida legendaria e histé- 
rica.” University of Texas, 1931. 

Ramirez, Nora G. “Manuel A. Alonso y su obra El Jibaro.” New York 
University. 

Rudd, Margaret Thomas. “Mariano Azuela, Mexican Novelist.” Co- 
lumbia University. 

Schmidt, Dorothy Keep. “The Romantic Period in Argentine Litera- 
ture.” University of Colorado. 

Turner, Charles Louis Joseph. “Leopoldo Lugones: His Interpretation 
of the Argentine Republic.” Columbia University. 


1S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-82; and “Clearinghouse for Theses,” ibid., 
XVIII, 456-58. Titles of theses mentioned in those lists are not repeated unless 
the work has been completed. 
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Wildenthal, Mary Louise. “The Expression of Modernism in the 
Revista Azul.” University of Texas. 


Completed Ph.D. Theses 


Avilés, Luis. “An Edition of the Mejicana of Gabriel Lasso de la 
Vega.” University of Illinois. 

Cutler, John Henry. “Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Precursor of a Mod- 
ern Peru.” Harvard University. 

Hole, Myra Cadwalader. “Bartolomé Mitre: A Poet in Action.” Co- 
lumbia University. 

Sedgwick, Ruth. “Baldomero Lillo.” Yale University. 

Shone, Alice Irwin. “Amado Nervo, A Mexican modernista in the 
Baudelairian Manner.” University of California. 

Wellman, Esther T. “Amado Nervo, Mexico’s Religious Poet.” Co- 
lumbia University. 


Ph.D. Theses in Preparation 


Avila, Pablo. “The Introduction of Romanticism into Mexico.” Stan- 
ford University. A. Coester, Adviser. 

Dardano, Hersilia. “Las obras de Enrique Gomez Carrillo.” Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. M. A. De Vitis, Adviser. 

Dinamarca, Salvador. “Frecuencia relativa del lenguaje periodistico de 
Chile.” Harvard University. G. K. Zipf, Adviser. 

Fogelquist, Donald F. “The Figure of Pancho Villa in Literature.” 
University of Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva, Adviser. 

Hammond, John H. “Alfonso Reyes.” University of Wisconsin. E. 
Neale-Silva, Adviser. 

Kimball, Marjorie F. “The Novels of Alberto Blest Gana.” University 
of Pittsburgh. M. A. De Vitis, Adviser. 

Kress, Dorothy M. “Introduction of the French Parnassian Movement 
in Modern Poetry in Mexico.” University of California. A. Torres Rio- 
seco, Adviser. 

Kuhn, Helene. “The Works of José Batres Montifar.” University of 
Pittsburgh. M. A. De Vitis, Adviser. 

Leslie, John Kenneth. “Ventura de la Vega; A Study in the Con- 
tinuity of Dramatic Tradition.” Princeton University. F. C. Tarr, Ad- - 
viser. 

Luna, José Luis. “French-Hispano-American Literary Relationship, 
1888-1910.” University of California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Redmond, Emily. “The Novels of Javier de Viana.” University of 
Pittsburgh. M. A. De Vitis, Adviser. 
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Thomas, Mrs. Ruth Sievers. “The Sources of Ricardo Palma’s Tra- 
diciones.” University of Washington. G. W. Umphrey, Adviser. 


Ph.D. Subject Abandoned 


Sendon, A. R. “Guillermo Prieto.” University of Texas. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


PAN AMERICANISM—1937 MODEL 
THE CHILEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


With examinations in the morning and a reception by the students to 
the faculty Saturday evening, the second annual Summer School of the 
University of Chile came to an end on January 30, 1937. 

Amanda Labarca, noted Chilean feminist writer and member of the 
University Council, inaugurated a four weeks’ session in 1936 with such 
marked success that the Summer School is now a regular part of the 
University. While for the present session the enrollment of 451 was about 
seventy less than last year, there was a greater diversity of courses and 
certainly a student body more Pan-American than the year before. 

This summer the University invited two students from each American 
nation, offering them scholarships and an allowance of twenty pesos a day 
for forty-five days. Some indication of the cost of living in Chile may be 
had from this sum. With the Chilean peso equivalent to four cents (U.S.), 
it meant that pensién could be had for less than eighty cents a day. And 
the University settled all its foreign students in small hotels and private 
homes where the cost was usually below even this figure. 

The enrollment by nations shows these final figures : 


I i isa cannes 375 Venezuela ...... 7 Mexico ......... 2 
Colombia ....... 18 SEE wiewdcvcoes 4 Ecuador ........ 1 
I. onc Saco 17 | RS eer 3 Argentina ...... 1 
ee DEE ncintoxnnus 2 Uruguay ....... 1 


Not all these students came to Chile expressly for the summer sessions, 
and only seventeen came with Chilean scholarships ; but the large Panama- 
nian delegation came together, and the two delegates from the United 
States made the three weeks’ voyage to attend the School. The two 
United States recipients of the Chilean becas, chosen by the Institute of 
International Education and the U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, were Madeline W. Nichols, teaching fellow at the University 
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of California, and Willis K. Jones, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
The other North Americans enrolled were already living in Chile. So, 
too, were one representative each from England, Ireland, and Rumania. 
But the fact that one-sixth of the total were foreigners, sharing with 
Chileans the opportunity for exchange of ideas, ought to mean much for 
Pan American intellectual development. 

A similar cosmopolitanism was in evidence in the teaching force. Two 
Spaniards, Amado Alonso and Américo Castro, originally announced on 
the faculty, were unable to give classes, but twelve of the sixty-eight fac- 
ulty listed in the catalog were foreigners. They include the Peruvian, Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, giving Course 1, Origen y desarrollo de la crisis indo- 
americana del siglo XX; Pedro Henriquez Urefia, from Buenos Aires, 
discussing Corrientes literarias de la América espatiola; Jorge Basadre, 
from Peru, teaching Evolucién politica de Ibero-América; J. G. Navarro, 
from Ecuador, with Historia del arte en América; the Cuban minister, 
Alfonso Hernandez Cata, giving Course 37 on 18 poetas americanos del 
siglo XX ; Charles Millet, Course 42, Literatura francesa contemporénea ; 
and others. 

Leading figures in Chilean educational circles were also brought in. 
The Directora, Amanda Labarca, gave a course in Problemas Modernos de 
la Segunda Ensetianza. Guillermo Felii Cruz interested a large class in 
Evolucién social de Chile, while Luis Galdames discussed the same subject 
throughout Ibero-America. The novelist Mariano Latorre gave an in- 
spiring course on La realidad chilena al través de la literatura y el arte. 
Another popular course was conducted by the archaeologist Ricardo E. 
Latcham, Formacién de las razas de Ibero-América. And for the final 
week, one of Chile’s political leaders, Santiago Labarca, filled a large 
classroom with his iconoclastic lectures on Chile’s political development. 

There were also courses in the sciences, in music, in household arts; 
in fact, in any subject that fifteen or more students desired. One course 
that foreigners found useful was Conversational Spanish, which, while 
not originally scheduled, was given in response to an evident demand. 

There was a great deal more informality about the Chilean classes 
than one expects in a North American summer school. Teachers and stu- 
dents alike smoked during the lectures. Janitors and assistants bustled 
about the classrooms like the conventionally invisible property man in a 
Chinese theater. Hora fija had little meaning, and the first class, scheduled 
for 8 a.m., began according to the whim of the professor and the prompt- 
ness of streetcar service. But the students never thought of skipping out 
three minutes after the official class hour. They chatted or read news- 
papers until the class began. 

And the same leeway in time was allowed the students. If they got 
there before the class ended, they bowed to the teacher upon entering the 
room, were recognized, and got credit for attending that session. 
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Classes were held in Liceo de Nifias No. 1, a rambling building origi- 
nally constructed in 1840 by General Bulnes, the year he married and ran 
for president. It is on the corner of two busy streets, where trolley cars 
rattled by and autos and wagons honked and rang bells outside the class- 
rooms. 

But in spite of noise and confusion, the Summer School students 
showed a tremendous seriousness in getting what the teacher had to offer, 
remaining after class in heated arguments among themselves that fre- 
quently lasted through the ten-minute intermission, until the next class 
drove them out. One class almost revolted, for instance, because Sanchez, 
a political exile from Peru, would not discuss in class a political move- 
ment in which he—and the class—were vitally interested. 

This does not mean that here was a Utopia for intensive scholarship. 
Many students coasted along, like their North American brethren, content 
with a smattering of information and a Certificado de asistencia, which 
could be had “sin sufrir un examen,” in the picturesque Spanish phrase. 
But there was a lot of serious work done. 

The cost of matriculation may be of interest. Remember the Chilean 
peso is worth four cents. 

For one course, 90 pesos; two courses, 170 pesos; three courses, 240 
pesos ; four courses, 300 pesos. 

The newspapers reported far more women than men enrolled; but in 
all the classes I visited, the men equaled, and in some outnumbered, the 
women. 

Classes began at 8:00 a.m., and lasted a full hour, with an interval 
of ten minutes between classes, so that the sessions were over at 12:30. 
That left afternoons open for study and visiting, or for siesta during the 
hot middle of the day, (summer nights are cool, sometimes even chilly, 
in Santiago). Visits to interesting people and buildings were made under 
the direction of Sefiora Labarca. The students had a chance to meet such 
government officials as the Minister of Education and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and to see museums, industrial centers, and shopping 
places. Attractive receptions ending before the nine-o’clock dinner hour 
were held in the Stade Frangais (one of the country clubs), the San 
Cristébal restaurant high on a hill overlooking Santiago, and in other 
places. Sunday excursions to near-by cities and bathing beaches were 
sponsored by the University. 

In addition, at the end of the four weeks’ term, the State Railroad gave 
to each holder of a scholarship a free Boleto de turismo, good for a month 
of travel in the scenic south. And for other visiting students, a ten days’ 
trip through the lake region was arranged, using a sleeping car as perma- 
nent hotel, and costing only five hundred pesos. 

The success of the Summer School, and the unmarred recollections 
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of Chilean hospitality that every student will carry away, are due to the 
unremitting efforts made by everybody connected with the University to 
see that their guests had an enjoyable and profitable time in Chile. 

Specifically, for me, the summer sessions meant several things: 

1. The chance to meet students and instructors from other foreign 
countries and learn of their problems and accomplishments. 

2. The rediscovery that Castilian is not the only Spanish language. 
After years of lisped c’s in the gamut of dialects heard in the classrooms, 
from the typical s-dropping rapid-fire of Latorre to the beautiful Spanish 
cadences of Hernandez Cata’s poetic discussions of South American poets, 
from the polyglot vocabulary of the Panama delegation to the singsong 
of the Venezuelan visitors, I got the equivalent of a phonetic tour of the 
Spanish-speaking world. 

3. The discovery of a Chilean Renaissance along many lines. In the 
publishing field, Chile issues more books in Spanish than any other country 
does. One company, Ercilla, prints one issue of a magazine and one new 
book a day. Zig-Zog publishes twelve weekly and four monthly magazines, 
besides its many books. Nascimento and Cultura have strong and rapidly 
increasing lists of titles, and there are other publishers. 

In building, too, marvels are being accomplished in anticipation of the 
four hundredth anniversary of Santiago’s founding, February, 1541. The 
old Alameda de las Delicias will soon be forgotten in the magnificent 
Avenida O’Higgins of shade trees and fountains being built through its 
center. Government buildings and apartment houses in the newest archi- 
tectural modes are springing up everywhere. The eighteen-story Hotel 
Carrera, soon to open, wilk be the finest hostelry on the Pacific Coast. 
President Alessandri, whatever fault his political opponents find with him, 
is living up to his promise to make Santiago the equal in beauty of any 
European capital. 

4. The courses were interesting and, for the most part, stimulating. 
But the sincere interest of all the teachers with whom I came to contact 
was an even more valuable part of the summer sessions. Henriquez Urefia 
dug into his notes and bibliographies for material he thought might in- 
terest me. Sanchez gave of his time to talk about the Chilean literary 
situation. Mariano Latorre and Ricardo A. Latcham voluntarily helped 
me comb second-hand bookstores for items along my interests. And so I 
could go on indefinitely. The busy Directora and the secretary, Waldo 
Retamal, took time to write letters and telephone to arrange interviews 
for me. And conversations with other students revealed that the faculty 
went far beyond any expected limits to help any of the Summer School 
students who showed any intellectual curiosity or gave them any chance 
to help. Much of the final value of my summer in Chile lies in my contacts, 
with their possibilities for future study and investigation. 
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One of the speakers in the closing session summed up the feeling of 
all of us when he pronounced entirely successful the 1937 Summer Session 
of the University of Chile and expressed the hope that other Latin-Ameri- 
can universities would be encouraged by its example to establish similar 
study centers and clearinghouses for ideas. 

Wiis Knapp Jones 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, Oxn10 


PAN AMERICAN DAY CELEBRATION 


The Pan American Club of San Mateo Junior College followed the 
tradition of the last four years by presenting an exhibit of Latin-American 
articles and pictures at the public libraries of San Mateo and Burlingame. 
This year the countries most featured were Ecuador and Chile, thanks to 
the generosity of friends in the communities who put their treasures of 
handcrafts and realia on exhibition. There was a very fine group of oil 
paintings by Chilean artists depicting the beauties of their country. 

On Friday, April 16, at the Junior College, Mr. Vernon Williams, who 
has lived in Ecuador, gave a lecture for the Club, illustrated with the mo- 
tion pictures taken by Mr. Vincent Biava, on the head-hunting Indians of 
Ecuador. 


At the Sam Houston High School, in Houston, Texas, an important 
part of the Pan American Day exercises was the presentation of our Asso- 
ciation medals to the three students who had won the highest places in the 
interscholastic contest: Misses Vivian Pennington, Janey Sullivan, and 
Opal Smith. 


TRAVELERS NEED SPANISH 


DEAR Proressor COESTER: 

Perhaps the following paragraph which appeared at the end of a fea- 
ture article by Leland Stowe in the January 17th issue of the Herald 
Tribune may be worth reprinting in Hispania: 

“Homeward bound, this first-tripper speculated by what shortsighted- 
ness and stupidity it is still true that the Spanish language is not yet—nor 
even remotely so—a required study in every high school in the United 
States. How many more years will it be before our public leaders, our 
educators, and our editors will really discover the rest of the Americas? 
It is very difficult to be a good neighbor unless you speak the same language 
and exchange visits once in a while.” 


Very truly yours, 
HyMeEN ALPERN 

















CHAPTER NEWS 


Chicago reports a meeting in January featuring an interpretation of 
“El Poema de Fernan Gonzalez by Srta. de Mora, of Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. A second meeting was held in March, when Professor Antonio 
Rubio, of De Pauw University, spoke on “Poesia Lirica y el arancel de 
aduana.” 

Columbus held a luncheon meeting in March at which Professor F. 
Dewey Amner, of Denison University, spoke on the life and works of 
Angel Ganivet. The discussion hour was devoted to plans for furthering 
the general observance of Pan American Day, Mr. Demetrio Cabarga, of 
Ohio State University, being appointed publicity director. 

Northern California, meeting on March 20, had an opportunity of 
hearing the opinions of two school administrators. Mr. William G. Paden, 
superintendent of schools of Alameda, spoke with the greatest enthusiasm 
on “California’s Historical Heritage to Spanish Teachers.” Mr. Paden’s 
interest is far greater than that of the amateur, for he has taken an active 
part in the retracing of the old Spanish trails with Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, 
whose reconstructions of the journeys of Anza and the Padres are so 
delightfully described in his books. Following Mr. Paden, Mrs. Bernice 
Vezzani, of Oakland, gave a group of Early California songs: “La Ha- 
maca,” “El Zapatero,” and “La Primavera.” The remainder of the meet- 
ing was devoted to general discussion led by Mr. S. Lyman Mitchell, of 
Marin Junior College, and Mr. Leo E. Taylor, vice-principal of Technical 
High School, Oakland, on the subject, “Making Use of This Historical 
Heritage in Our Teaching.” 

Northwest has selected the Spanish film which it sponsors annually at 
a local theater. This year it is to be “La Cruz y la Espada,” starring the 
noted tenor José Mojica. The features of the March meeting were a group 
of piano solos by Mr. C. R. Greeley, and an illustrated talk on “Mexican 
Art” by Mrs. Viola Patterson. After the meeting tea was served, thus 
giving opportunity for informal and friendly discussion. 

Portland continues its pleasant custom of informally planned meetings 
which encourage participation of all present. Spanish games of questions 
and answers are played, students showing decided ability are presented in 
the reading of excellent school themes, current books on Mexico have been 
reviewed, and Spanish poems are read. Occasionally the Portland members 
are invited to meet with the members of other towns, thus enlarging the 
scope of interest. Of particular interest is the information that the June 
graduating class of Washington High School has chosen the Pan Ameri- 
can Union as the theme for its “Annual.” The editor-in-chief has been 
most active in his search of material, having been inspired by his two 
years of Spanish in San Diego “with a great love for anything Spanish 
and a yen to see Mexico City.” 
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(It is truly encouraging to find a student who is intelligently and un- 
consciously adapting to his work the principle of “integration” which the 
dictators of education fondly think is their own creation!) 

San Joaquin held a luncheon meeting in March. After several musical 
numbers the address of the day was delivered by Dr. Alfred Coester, of 
Stanford University, on “A Recent Trip to Yucatan.” The sixty persons 
present heard with great interest and appreciation this vividly presented 
account of unusual experiences. 

(It is gratifying to know that Station KMJ of Fresno has inaugurated 
a College Hour in which all departments of the State College participate. 
Our Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Guy Colburn, recently gave one of 
these talks.) 

Tennessee, having organized a flourishing chapter in Nashville, is now 
devoting itself to the awakening of interest throughout the state. Its most 
recent achievement was the production of a Spanish Fiesta in which 
students of Spanish of all Nashville schools took part. The large attend- 
ance, and the enthusiastic co-operation of all the schools in the person of 
either faculty or students, encourages the hope that this may be an annual 
affair. “Such a thing,” writes Dr. P. T. Manchester, “had never before 
been attempted in Nashville.” 

(The program of this Fiesta is of unusual interest as to material, and 
I am sure that many would find the suggestions useful. Dr. Manchester 
would no doubt be glad to send copies of the program on request—on re- 
ceipt of the usual self-addressed stamped envelope. He may be reached at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee.) 

The newly elected president of the chapter, Miss Terrell Tatum, ad- 
dressed the annual banquet, in Spanish, on her experiences as translator 
of Concha Espina’s Agua de Nieve. 


MARGINALIA 


While the country is exercising itself over the current Supreme Court 
situation, and talking loudly of the dangers of dictatorship and Fascism, 
urging the necessity of awareness to the impending calamity, and warning 
against the possibility of the defeat of our democratic institutions and tra- 
ditions, there is a strange apathy on the part of these same patriots to a 
Fascism now actively in power, a dictatorship which is already dominating 
a phase of our national life which definitely affects the future of the nation. 

This Fascism is that of the arbiters of education. They have secured 
absolute control of our universities and our public school systems and are 
dictating our courses of study according to their own narrow and bigoted 
theories. 

At a recent meeting of language teachers in San Francisco at which 
were also present several administrators, these statements were made by 
the latter: 
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“There has been no change in the teaching of languages in the past 
twenty-five years.” 

“Language teachers are dead and don’t know it. They are on their way 
to the cemetery, and languages are definitely due to be eliminated from 
school curricula.” 

“In the Core Curriculum languages will be represented by culture 
courses rather than by instruction in the language, and while language 
teachers may be called upon to teach these courses, they can often be 
presented quite as effectively by teachers of history and other subjects.” 

The dean of a junior college was heard to say, “Languages are defi- 
nitely on their way out of the schools and the universities. It is only a 
question of a short time when they will no longer be taught.” 

The language requirements for certain large universities have been 
steadily lowered. In some cases they have been eliminated, and very active 
rumors are current that soon there will be no language requirements for 
entrance. 

In California—of all places !—the study of Spanish is definitely being 
discouraged in a number of districts. It has been dropped from the cur- 
riculum of certain high schools, and German has also been eliminated. 

Arguments against languages as voiced by administrators and the heads 
of schools of education in our universities are as follows: 

“Language teachers have neither imagination nor a sense of co-opera- 
tion. They make no progress.” 

“The decrease in popularity of languages is entirely due to the teacher. 
A live teacher will always be able to hold a large class.” (Yet regardless 
of the ability of the teacher the languages are being eliminated.) 

“Language teaching is too expensive. It costs more to employ a lan- 
guage teacher, with smaller classes. It costs less to employ commercial 
teachers with large classes.” (To the question as to how commercial 
classes with their expensive equipment of machines could be less expensive 
than language classes for which the teachers spent their own money for 
equipment, came the answer: “Oh, we don’t count the machines under 
the head of department expense—that comes under another head and is 
handled by another fund!’’) 

A pamphlet by one C. C. Crawford stating the reasons why languages 
are of no value is a most enlightening piece of reading. It covers two 
full mimeographed sheets, single-spaced. It is issued by one of the depart- 
ments of education and can be procured by writing to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Davis, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California, and enclosing ten 
cents and the stamped self-addressed envelope, and every teacher of Span- 
ish should be familiar with it. Certainly every chapter should have a copy 
and should have it read and discussed at a meeting. 

The situation has reached the point where the department of education 
feels itself qualified and authorized to state with positiveness that “lan- 
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guages are on their way out,” and to bring about that end by forcing the 
language departments to reduce their teaching hours in the lower division 
from five to three ; then to place languages in the category of electives, with 
no entrance requirements. 

Cannot we, as language teachers, fight as vigorously for our ideals and 
principles as the teachers in other departments? Are we going to let our 
enemies sneer at us and belittle us and take the criticism like cowed time- 
servers? Cannot we speak out openly to our critics, not in a pamphlet— 
which they will not bother to read—but by word of mouth through com- 
mittees delegated to speak to the directors of these schools of education 
who seem to be determined to deprive our young people of the finer things 
which go into the making of that quality which we call civilization, and 
which we pride ourselves upon possessing ? 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 











OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Associate Editor] 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND FOREIGN TRADE* 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: My last appearance before this group 
was ten years ago in Charleston, South Carolina, and I ought to warn you 
at once that since I am a teacher of foreign languages the paper that I 
am about to give is very much like the paper I gave then, but I see so 
many young fellows here that it leads me to think I may safely repeat 
what I said at that time. 

I am very much in the position of the lady who returned from a visit 
to the Holy Land, who said that she had learned a lot in the Holy Land 
because she had discovered that “Dan and Beersheba were place names, 
not man and wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

There are a great many things in foreign trade that you foreign trade 
people know, and I hope that we teachers of foreign languages know, but 
that some of our colleagues in education do not know. So I am going to 
give the same talk that I gave ten years ago, with some adaptation to the 
times. If I may interject another story, in referring to that paper, I am 
very much like the revival preacher who had been very successful, going 
about from town to town for years, and once when surrounded by a group 
of admiring ladies one asked, “Why is it that you are so successful? 
Where do you get all the ideas for these wonderful sermons you preach ?” 
He replied, “I only have one sermon. I just holler in a different place each 
time.” 

I am going to “holler” today about the educators. I think it is impor- 
tant that we reconsider at this time the place of foreign languages in our 
preparation for foreign trade. You will notice by the morning papers 
that our greatest salesman and the best linguist we have had in the 
presidency for some time has left for South America, among other things 
to do the kind of job for us that King Edward VIII of England did for 
his country when he was Prince of Wales. I remember hearing some 
years ago that Victor Cutter, one of the best of our American foreign 
traders, in addressing a group of young men who were going into Latin- 
American trade, began his remarks with a paragraph or two in Spanish, 
and after that he said, “I hope you understood what I have just said. If 
you did not, you have no business going into Latin-American trade.” 

The same argument, modified for foreign trade in the various areas 


*From the stenotype report of remarks made at the convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Chicago, Illinois, November 18, 1936. [Dean 
Doyle was the official delegate of the A.A.T.S. to the convention. ] 
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of the globe, is fundamentally the argument that I am advancing today. 
It is just as true with respect to other languages which have a place and 
function in our foreign trade. But I need not convince a group of this 
kind of the value of a knowledge of foreign languages in foreign trade 
activities. No man who has had to work through intermediaries in a for- 
eign country fails to envy his co-worker who is his own intermediary, 
whose thought does not suffer from exchange barriers or from devaluation. 
But people interested in foreign trade, to my mind, have too little to say 
about the education of our young people, a certain proportion of whom 
inevitably are going to go into foreign trade, and I am going to direct 
my remarks here not so much to the colleges and universities as to the 
secondary schools. 

Our foreign trade people and our business men in general, as I have 
said, have had too little to say about education. The average business 
man, I am afraid, is prone to put his religion in his wife’s name and leave 
education to the pedagogues, and I want to try to stir some of you up to 
a little different attitude. 

American education today, unfortunately, is largely in control of 
what some people call an “educational trust.” Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, of Barnard College, recently pointed out in an article in the 
American Scholar that unfortunately it is almost impossible for a well- 
educated graduate of a woman’s college to get a teaching appointment, 
because the people who give out the jobs in teaching seem to have a 
working agreement with the people who teach certain courses in education, 
and they require these courses for appointment. If you do not have them 
you do not get a job. It is like a system of competitive bidding in which 
the specifications are so written that only one particular firm’s product 
can meet the specifications, and still the bidding is called competitive. I 
think that has been one of the difficulties with our educational system. 

At the same time, we have had a group of people in control of the 
development of education, and particularly of the making of curricula, 
who have got a little bit off the track as far as our old ideas of education 
are concerned. These self-appointed leaders talk glibly of their pet theory, 
that it is the school’s business at the present time to “build a new social 
order.” That is one of their favorite phrases. And they have a number of 
other unique ideas. They do emphasize the fact that in our American 
education we have paid too much attention to mass education and not 
enough to the individual. Attention to the individual is fine, but along 
with this I see growing up in our secondary education other new develop- 
ments that are not so commendable. They are advocating, for instance, 
doing away with report cards, because they say these arouse the competi- 
tive spirit, as if children were never going to meet that spirit again in life! 
They advocate doing away with examinations, because they say that chil- 
dren get nervous over examinations. A business man who has to face a 
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difficult customer has to bring to bear upon that problem everything he has 
ever learned in that business. A physician who is called out at one o’clock 
in the morning to see a patient has to pass an examination on everything 
he has ever learned, and if he isn’t nervous about a critical case there is 
something the matter with him. But we must not let children be nervous! 

To my mind, the children who are going through this particular kind 
of education lack training in one thing that the old-type school certainly 
gave, namely, having to do things you do not want to do at the time you 
are supposed to do them. That is a lesson that everybody needs to get 
some time or other. And I think these educators are entirely wrong in 
being perfectly willing to leave to immature children decision as to the 
time they are going to do the thing and the kind of thing they are going 
to do. I should like to quote in that connection a story that has been more 
or less enshrined in the lore of one of our Western state universities, in 
which an engineering student, protesting about having to repeat his fresh- 
man English, said, “Everybody knows that us engineers don’t need no 
rhetoric.” 

Our present curriculum is attacked by this group of so-called advanced 
educators. They think we are wrong to teach American history; that we 
give too much attention to English; they are attacking mathematics; and 
particularly they are attacking the teaching of foreign languages. Not 
long ago I received a letter from a friend in Nebraska who said that 
superintendents in that state had proposed that the University of Nebraska 
cut down its academic units for college entrance from nine to six—six out 
of a possible fifteen units! That means if you take four years of English 
you only have two other years of any academic subject. These superin- 
tendents also ask that mathematics and foreign languages be eliminated as 
entrance requirements unless they are prerequisites for required advanced 
work, as though the high-school boy of fifteen or sixteen can tell at that 
time whether he is ever going to need advanced work in mathematics, 
physics, foreign languages, or the like. They say these things should be 
replaced by something else, but nobody knows definitely what. I suspect 
sometimes they are to be replaced only by words. 

In this connection, I should like to read a brief passage from Word 
Study, published by the Merriam Company, publishers of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary. “At a recent ‘panel discussion’ in one of our great 
universities several speakers aired their views on ‘creative education,’ sol- 
emnly or otherwise. One speaker got up to remark: ‘I have discovered 
that if you have pupils of greater ability, you will get better results’; and 
the walls of that university (it is averred) rocked with this momentous 
announcement. Someone suggested that the speaker would have been 
much better advised had he said something like this: ‘If the correlation 
of intrinsic competency to actual numerical representation is definitely high, 
then the thoroughly objective conclusion may inexpugnably be reached 
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that the scholastic derivations and outgrowths will attain a pattern of 
unified superiority.’ No one would have known what he was talking about, 
and he would thereafter have been regarded with awe as a pedagogical 
pundit.” 

That is a burlesque, of course, but a similar indictment has been made 
in an important address by a man who was formerly a professor of 
education himself, President L. D. Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, in a speech in Washington last spring before the American Council 
on Education. I have that here. I am not going to read extracts from that 
speech, but his remarks are far more damning than anything I have said. 

For people who have had experience with foreign trade and with busi- 
ness in general, foreign languages have certain obvious values. We need 
more foreign languages, rather than less. Some of our languages, in fact, 
have been woefully neglected in this country. It has always been a surprise 
to me that Italian has not been taught to the extent that it ought to be, 
in view of the importance of that great country, not only culturally but 
in commercial and international affairs. With the exception of a few 
centers such as New York City, San Francisco, Providence, and Buffalo, 
there are few courses in Italian in secondary schools in the United States. 
The situation with regard to Portuguese is still worse. It is almost im- 
possible to study Portuguese except in some of our larger universities. 
The situation in respect to Russian is still worse. And so I could go on 
through the whole list. None of the languages, even those which by tradi- 
tion have always been taught in American schools, are fostered as they 
should be. They are subjected to numerous handicaps. One of the most 
deadly is the so-called two-year standard course, which has a curious 
history. 

About ten years ago, the foreign language teachers of the country 
conducted a survey of modern foreign language teaching, called the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study. One of the phases of that survey was a 
purely factual inquiry as to the extent to which modern foreign languages 
were taught in this country. The report brought out the very discour- 
aging information that the average pupil had only two years of foreign 
language training. That was published as part of the report. We did not 
think that was a good thing; we simply published the facts. Our educa- 
tional friends, however, took that up and they now say that the “standard 
course” in foreign languages is a two-year course, and discourage children 
from going on for more than that short period of time. If they finish 
two years of a language and have a vacant space in their program of 
studies, instead of continuing that particular language and deepening and 
intensifying their knowledge of it, the high-school principal or adviser is 
quite likely to say, “If you want more foreign language, start a new one.” 
And then they complain because the pupil does not know much of the 
foreign language when he gets through high school. 
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Dr. William Mather Lewis, now president of Lafayette College, fig- 
ured out some years ago, in discussing what we call a two-year course in 
foreign languages, with periods only forty to forty-five minutes in length 
and coming only three to five times a week, and with classes that are too 
large, that the individual attention that the average student gets in one 
of those classes in a so-called two-year course in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, or other language is roughly the equivalent of about ten days’ resi- 
dence in a foreign country. Yet on the basis of that we are expected to 
turn out regular prima donnas in speaking a foreign language. It is quite 
impossible to do that. You would not expect a violin instructor to take a 
student for that time in a class of forty-five people and turn out that stu- 
dent as a finished artist on the instrument. The type of thing which makes 
a fluent speaker of a foreign language is an art, not something that can 
be forced upon any ordinary person. It is a thing that requires special 
training, special care, a certain amount of aptitude, and lots and lots of 
practice. I am somewhat amused by the advertisements of certain schools, 
which I call “speak-easy” schools of foreign languages, that try to give 
the impression that it is possible to learn to speak a foreign language as 
well as a foreigner, or even better, perhaps, without any real mental effort. 
There is to be no work, no hard rules to learn, no formulas to memorize. 
If you will pardon my use of the word, you and I know that that is just 
“bunk.” Nothing worth while is acquired without hard work, and I know 
from experience that you cannot acquire a foreign language unless you 
are willing to make the investment of time and work that is necessary. 

Foreign languages have suffered from other things. One is the fact 
that foreign language teachers have sometimes been foolish enough to 
compete with one another. The Spanish teacher has “knocked” the Ger- 
man teacher, and vice versa, and so on. That era, thank God, is all over 
and done with in the teaching of modern foreign languages. We are work- 
ing together. I am a Spanish teacher primarily, but I am also editor of 
the Modern Language Journal, which goes to all types of foreign language 
teachers in this country. You will find nothing in that journal which is 
injurious to any one of the foreign languages. 

I also think that in the past some Spanish teachers have been inclined 
to put too great emphasis on the practical advantages of knowing Spanish, 
on the assumption that if you knew Spanish you would make a great busi- 
ness success in Latin America. -It would be about as ridiculous to say 
that if you know German you will make a great chemist. The two things 
are not identical. One is a prerequisite to the other, but it is not an assur- 
ance of the other. I think that phase also is all over. Our foreign language 
teachers recently put out a pamphlet, Vocational Opportunities for For- 
eign Language Students, in which we make that point very definitely, 
namely, that knowledge of a foreign language is an asset in preparation 
for business, not an assurance that you are going to succeed in business. 
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It is something that you need, but you will need a great many other things 
also if you are going to succeed, and that is particularly true in foreign 
trade. 

We do not advocate compelling all pupils in the secondary schools to 
study a foreign language. We do advocate that opportunities be provided 
for all pupils who can profit by it to study one or more foreign languages. 
We realize that a great many students in our high schools are not capable 
even of learning their mother tongue correctly, and we quite agree with 
the gentleman who talked with Dean McCarthy in saying that if you can- 
not use your own mother tongue you are not going to be successful in a 
foreign language. 

We also believe that there has been too much spreading out in foreign 
languages. We think that a student should be required to continue one 
foreign language until he really has mastered it, rather than to get through 
school with a feeling that he has had a little French, a little Spanish, a 
little German, a little Latin. Personally, I think that there has been in some 
schools too much emphasis upon a superficial “pitter-patter” spoken knowl- 
edge. I remember one visitor coming away from a French class and say- 
ing, “They all seem to know very well how to say, ‘How do you do today ?” 
but when I asked them, ‘Where were you yesterday ?’ they had no answers 
ready, because they had never learned the past tense.” 

Another obstacle that we meet with is the erroneous idea that there is 
no point in learning a foreign language, because (I quote) “these here 
foreigners have got to learn our language eventually anyway, and if they 
don’t they will have to learn Esperanto or something, so we can all con- 
verse.” 

I think that is typical of a characteristic attitude of superiority, which 
I had something to say about at the Institute of Public Affairs held at 
Charlottesville last summer. Discussing our American feeling of supe- 
riority, I quoted a passage from Will Rogers. It was at the time when 
Dwight Morrow was ambassador to Mexico, and Will visited him. When 
he came back, after mentioning a report that Mr. Morrow might run for 
President, Will said: “I hope he makes it. All I want out of it is the 
ambassadorship to Mexico. Don’t laugh. You haven’t seen all our am- 
bassadors lately, have you? I could get away with that job, for Morrow 
would tell me just what to do and how to do it. I could attend the dinners 
and bullfights and make speeches at both and listen without laughing 
(much) to Americans saying, “We got to take this country over and civi- 
lize it like ours.’ Like ours! Ha, ha!” 

To sum up what I have been trying to say in this rambling talk, we 
need first of all a longer course rather than the two-year “standard” which 
the educators are trying to enforce on us, if indeed they let us have any 
foreign language in the schools at all. We need to begin earlier, as early 
as the junior high school years. We need to have at least six- to eight- 
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year courses, as they have in Europe. We need concentration upon one 
language until that is mastered, so that when the student comes up to 
college or to the university he won’t be compelled to do in the upper levels, 
in the university years, that elementary work in foreign language of which 
Dean McCarthy’s friend was so critical. We need better training for teach- 
ers of foreign languages, and we need particularly to develop better trained 
American teachers of foreign languages. One of our difficulties has been 
the fact that some of our foreign language teachers, who are natives of 
the country whose language they teach, have not always been discreet. You 
all know the perfectly foolish thing that was done when we went into the 
World War, in eliminating German from our schools at the time when 
we needed it more than ever before. That was due in part, at least, to the 
indiscretions of certain teachers of German birth, who aroused resent- 
ment in public opinion, and when so aroused, public opinion does not think. 
We may have the same difficulty in case we have a serious incident with 
any other foreign country at any time. Some people who do not like Hitler 
do not like us to teach German in the schools. Others who do not like 
Mussolini do not like us to teach Italian. Some people who are aghast at 
the tragedy going on in Spain today probably do not want us to teach 
Spanish in the schools. These things have nothing whatever to do with the 
language as an educational tool. I hope you will help us to establish that 
point of view. 

I should like to say something about Spanish, my own field, but its 
natural claims do not need emphasis here. We have published pamphlets 
in which something like fifty foreign-trade firms and corporations have 
definitely gone on record as to its importance. I need not emphasize the 
importance of the natural markets in Latin America, or the great store- 
house of raw materials which Latin America provides. I am not going to 
say anything about the importance of a knowledge of Spanish in breaking 
down Latin-American distrust and antagonism toward North Americans. 

In conclusion, I hope that the National Foreign Trade Convention will 
this year in its final declaration take an emphatic stand against the efforts 
of so-called “educators” to minimize or eliminate opportunities for learn- 
ing not only Spanish but also the other foreign languages in our American 
schools; and that it will go on record, with equal emphasis, in favor of 
widening and deepening these opportunities by encouraging students to 
begin the study earlier, by supporting the movement to lengthen the pres- 
ent inadequate two-year course imposed by these “educators” as a norm, 
and by fostering the efforts of foreign language specialists to improve 
their techniques, enlarge their training, and simplify their objectives. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Purprs Houck, 
Associate Editor] 


Election of University Professors in the Sixteenth Century, in Anales 
de la Universidad de Madrid, Letras, Tomo IV, Fasciculo 2, pags. 
134-42. 


During 1934 P. Urbano Gonzalez de la Calle published a collection of 
documents entitled Oposiciones a cétedras de la Universidad de Salamanca 
durante el primer decenio de la segunda mitad del siglo XVI, thus placing 
at the disposal of the public considerable raw material for the interesting 
study of Spanish universities of that period. Eduardo Ibarra y Rodriguez 
in his article of the same title draws from the mass of documents some 
conclusions as to procedure. 

At the period in question, university chairs were filled by vote of the 
student body and the rector. After listening to “lessons” presented by the 
candidates, they made selection on the basis of merit. This procedure 
represents a step in the development and gradual complication of academic 
life: first, the private teacher dealing individually with his pupils; then 
students organizing and seeking ways to force the professor to do his duty. 
A further step was the organization of the professors themselves to keep 
out intruders—the origin of the licencia and the title licenciado. 

The period of service voted was four, six, or eight years, in some cases 
lifetime tenure. Venality necessarily entered; in fact most of the docu- 
ments have to do with measures designed to prevent fraud and insure fair 
elections. From the moment of the call to oposiciones the candidate was 
virtually imprisoned in his home or in some monastery or school, not being 
allowed to go out except to Mass and that only if accompanied by some pro- 
fessor of the University of Salamanca. He was not permitted to speak to 
or receive in his house anyone having a vote or being able to influence one. 

It was endeavored to supervise the conduct of the electors in the same 
strict manner. If the voter indicated to anyone whatsoever his choice of 
candidate, he was disqualified; also if he entered the house of a candidate 
or spoke to him. Many tricks were resorted to with the purpose of dis- 
qualifying electors. For example, when Fray Luis de Leon and P. Zumel 
were candidates for the same chair, the latter’s nephew induced a relative 
of Fray Luis to go to see him, thus causing his vote to be thrown out. 

In spite of all efforts to secure honesty, votes were often bought and 
sold. Money bribes, wheat, horses, mules, gifts of all kinds, were utilized. 
The most usual form of bribe was the offer to some of the many poverty- 
stricken students to buy books or clothing for them in exchange for their 
votes. It was common for the ballot box to be stuffed with votes of persons 
residing outside of Salamanca, even “vihuelistas y guitarristas modestos” 
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who could neither read not write. Curious instances are cited of the rector 
sending the voting urn to prison to receive the votes of incarcerated 
students, who of course had not heard the ejercicios on which their votes 
were supposed to be based. 

The few days preceding the election were utilized by students for mass 
electioneering. Often a group of students would carry their candidate 
through the streets on their shoulders or on andas “vitoreando frenética- 
mente,” although this procedure was irregular. When two rival proces- 
sions met, blood flowed freely. Sometimes, in cosmopolitan Salamanca, 
the groups were organized por naciones. Placards setting forth the respec- 
tive merits of the candidates were posted or written with chalk on the 
outer walls of the University buildings. 

Three days in advance of the ejercicios candidates were given the sub- 
jects which they were to expound. The manner of choosing them was to 
have some unprejudiced person, preferably illiterate, to open at random 
in three places some standard work such as the Sémulas or the works of 
Hippocrates. 

After these passages had been explained by each of the candidates in 
turn, the voting took place immediately. The voters all crossed themselves 
in recognition of the seriousness of the occasion. Two urns were placed 
on the table, one for the cédulas buenas and one for the malas, for each 
voter received as many slips of paper as there were candidates and must 
vote for or against each. Each elector had, besides his basic vote, an addi- 
tional one for each year of University study and, if he were a priest, still 
another one. 

The voting completed, examination and count took place in the presence 
of all. Each of the consiliarios, the same in number as the candidates, was 
given a needle and thread with which to string the votes for his candidate. 
This done, the rector took one end of the thread and the consiliario the 
other and each in turn counted the ballots. 

The winner was expected to give propinas to the rector, the beadles, 
the consiliarios, and a sum to the University chest. Banquets to celebrate 
victory or commiserate defeat were not permitted. 

The system was not the same in all universities. Objections to it were 
evident even then. The University of Zaragoza in 1597 substituted election 
by seven doctors chosen by lot from those hearing the exercises. The 
Castilian universities changed their system completely in the eighteenth 
century. 


A Scotch Hispanophile, in Revista de Occidente, Afio XIV, No. CLV, 
pags. 174-87, Madrid, May, 1936. 
Raymond Lacoste presents under the name of the subject a sketch of 
the life and work of Sir Robert Cunningham Graham, “Don Roberto,” as 
he was called in Spanish-speaking countries. The son of a Scotch laird and 
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a Spanish woman born in Caracas, he spent his childhood in Cadiz and 
his adult life in Scotland, Spain, Morocco, the pampas of Argentina, and 
the lanuras of Venezuela. “Hidalgo por los cuatro costados y un perfecto 
caballero,” the author calls him. An indefatigable traveler and a great 
lover of the outdoors, he was equally at home in Ceylon, or galloping 
through Hyde Park on one of his Argentine horses, or dashing across the 
pampas on Gargantillo, el Pateador, el Zaino, el Rejo, or Chaha. He 
needed only a helmet and armor to be taken for one of the conquistadores 
of whom he wrote so much. 

His life was full of adventure. Once, disguised as a sherif, he tried 
to reach Tarudant, the Mohammedan city forbidden to Europeans. He 
was taken prisoner and spent several weeks in the Atlas Mountains in the 
cradle of the Almohade dynasty. From this experience he brought back 
the charming book, Moghreb El Acksa. He loved Morocco, where the 
women still sang the malaguefias and rondefias of his Andalusia. 

Between trips he entered politics in Scotland, only to land in jail for 
his Socialist activities and to be defended by the future Prime Minister, 
Lord Asquith. In another political adventure, he was the opponent of 
Stanley Baldwin and lost by only sixty-six votes. But politics was not 
his field. 

In his travels he went from Texas and Mexico to Venezuela, Colombia, 
Peru, as far even as Patagonia. Twelve volumes of stories recount his 
South American adventures. The part over which he lingers most is his 
life among the gauchos of the Argentine pampas—galloping after the 
herds, calling “Ave Maria” at night at the door of some hacienda, being 
admitted to the broad hospitality of the plains, listening to the ctelitos and 
pericones accompanied by the guitar, mingling in the merry dances. 

His favorite work, Vanished Arcadia, the story of the theocratic Jesuit 
republic in Paraguay, endeavors to rescue that experiment in Christian 
communal life from the false representations of its detractors, the his- 
torians. 

He also tells the astonishing story of Antonio Counseilhero, that 
strange prophet who, scarcely forty years ago, convulsed Brazil and gath- 
ered a large following among the vaqueiros by his prophecies of the coming 
of Antichrist and the imminent return of the ghostly Don Sebastian of 
Portugal, who was conquered more than five centuries ago by the Moors 
and who, according to legend, did not die, but like King Arthur will again 
come to rule over his dominions. 

Graham’s interest in the period of the conquistadores bore fruit in 
biographical sketches of a number of the heroes of the period; the epic 
stories of Hernando de Soto’s journeyings in Florida and his burial in 
the Mississippi; of Pedro de Mendoza, who discovered the Rio de la 
Plata; Pedro de Valdivia, who shared with Pizarro the conquest of the 
Pacific Coast and died a horrible death at the hands of the Indians; 
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Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada’s heroic expedition across the Andes at an 
altitude of 12,000 feet; Bernal Diaz de Castillo, the chronicler of the 
conquest of Mexico. Graham admired the great historical work of Spain 
in the New World and wished to rectify what he considered the unfair 
representation of it by Prescott and some English historians. Nor did he 
neglect later figures. He wrote the life history of the Paraguayan dictator 
Francisco Lépez, and at the time of his death was busily engaged on the 
biography of the revolutionary hero Paez, companion in arms of Bolivar 
and San Martin. 

One of Graham’s last works, Caballos de la Conquista, is written in 
loving memory of the brave Andalusian horses that contributed so much 
to the great adventure. In the archives of Spain he found lists of the 
horses with their names, their virtues, and their defects. 

Graham had a profound knowledge of Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
and Italian literatures and spoke French and Spanish perfectly. As a 
writer, he is notable for his light irony and his exquisite talent for narra- 
tion, scarcely second to that of Conrad, whose friend he was. He was, in 
the opinion of Lacoste, the best stylist of Great Britain. He united the 
Celtic spirit with the Latin to an admirable degree. 

“Escocia y Espafia estan de luto,” writes Lacoste. “Don Roberto ya no 
existe. Desaparece pocas semanas después de otro hidalgo de las letras, 
don Ramén del Valle-Inclan, que fué su amigo. Valle-Inclan era una 
especie de Don Juan ‘feo, sentimental y catdlico,’ una especie de Casanova 
carlista. Don Roberto era un Don Quijote. De una elegancia caballeresca, 
de una generosidad y nobleza de alma que sélo iguala su magnifico talento 
—su genio incluso—de escritor.” 


The Literature of Ecuador, in Billiken (Caracas), Afio XVI, No. 808, 

August 15, 1936, pags. 13-14. 

In the section Letras americanas, F. Fernandez Alborz undertakes to 
give in two pages a “Breve resefia de la literatura ecuatoriana,’ by way 
of introduction to a treatment, also very brief, of present tendencies. in 
the literature of Ectsador. 

Until five years ago, the literature of this republic had a distinctly 
colonial tone. The writers, Ecuadoreans only by accident of birth, be- 
longed to the economically ruling class and had no national feeling. Their 
literary styles and ideas, imported from Europe, were at times so enslaving 
as to cause distortion in the treatment of situations which they knew well, 
as in Mera’s Cumandé. Even the greatest writers—Olmedo, Juan Leén 
Mera, Pompilio Llona, Montalvo, M. J. Calle—were not ‘distinct products 
of Ecuador in any sense. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century appeared two novels, 
scarcely noticed by critics at the time but now seen to have been of great 
importance as precursors of the new realism. These were A la costa, by 
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Luis A. Martinez, and Pancho Villamar, by Roberto Andrade. But the 
time was not yet ripe. The old two-class division of society into the aris- 
tocracy and the ignorant masses still existed and European imitation still 
continued, except in the case of a few novelists not sufficiently gifted to 
turn the tide. 

Then appeared a group of young authors, writers of genius but slavish 
disciples of Rubén Dario, decadent, précieux, victims of morphine and 
inferiority complexes. From this school only one stands out notably: Jorge 
Carrera Andrade. He, together with Benjamin Carrién—and possibly 
Fernando Chaves and Gonzalo Escudero—form a bridge to the new move- 
ment. 

In the same middle ground is to be found a whole phalanx of critics, 
essayists, poets, and historians, for example, Abel Romeo Castillo, who 
brought from Spain the inspiration of Garcia Lorca and embodied it in 
Romancero de Guayaquil; and Victor Gabriel Garcés, author of Andlisis 
psyco-sociolégico del indio. There has been no organic union of ideas 
among those of this larger group: in it are liberals, Marxists, and idealists 
of various stamps. They have in common, however, “divine discontent” 
and a ruggedness of style which represents reaction against the rhetorical 
bombast in vogue previously. 

Then comes the new generation, definitely and consciously bringing its 
intelligence to bear upon present national realities. It is noteworthy that 
these young writers, though more Ecuadorean than any of their prede- 
cessors, are not national but international in their outlook. The first book 
heralding the new movement was in 1930: Los que se van, a collection of 
proletarian stories by Joaquin Gallegos Lara, Demetrio Aguilera Malta, 
and Enrique Gil Gilbert. There followed a series of very strong novels in 
the same vein. From the long list given by Sr. Fernandez the following 
may be singled out: El muelle, by Pareja Diez-Canseco; Don Goyo and 
Canal Zone, by Demetrio Aguilera Malta; Yunga, by Enrique Gil Gilbert; 
Camarada, by Humberto Salvador; Huasipingo and En las calles, by 
Jorge Icaza. All the works of this contemporary group are revolutionary 
in tone, almost anarchistic. The writers are the voice of the exploited 
masses. Huasipingo, for instance, recently published in translation in 
International Literature, relates vividly the suffering and death of many 
Indians, which was the price of building roads through the high mountain 
regions of Ecuador. 


Picasso’s Art, in Revista de Arte, Publicacién Bimestre de Divulgacién 
de la Facultad de Bellas Artes de la Universidad de Chile, Ato II, 
No. 8, pags. 20-25. 


Hans Heilmaier makes the approaching Picasso exposition in Paris 


the occasion for evaluating the work of the painter in his article “Pablo 
Picasso, maestro de la pintura de hoy.” 
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After more than thirty years of productive work, Picasso is still the 
object of endless controversy and of many and diverse judgments. One 
thing is certain, however: no spectator is ever indifferent to Picasso’s 
painting—all either applaud or condemn. Condemnation will continue as 
long as painters are denied the right to put on canvas their own ideas of a 
subject rather than the optical illusion. 

Picasso began in 1901 with pictorial interpretations of Parisian low 
life and memories of the same type of life in Spain. There was nothing 
revolutionary about his first work. His next step was the representation 
of nudes in simplified style—a sort of purification of form. From this he 
evolved Cubism in the years 1910 to 1915. 

It may be said that Picasso dissects his subjects into planes—whether 
they are human beings or material objects—arranging these planes on the 
canvas to suit his idea. “La naturaleza existe y mi tela también,” he says. 
“La naturaleza es el incentivo; la fantasia y el pincel interpretan y trans- 
forman lo mirado.” Few, even of his artist friends, understand or follow 
him in this method. 

After 1915 color becomes important, even predominant, in his work. 
His creations become more fantastic, caprice being the essential stylistic 
element of his painting. The most extreme examples are the somewhat 
recent cycle of canvases which the artist calls “metamorphoses,” in which 
several views of the figure from various angles are combined. “Yo pensaba 
efectivamente en esculturas cuando las pinté,” he confesses. “Porque me 
faltaba espacio para escupir, me calmaba en el lienzo.” His crowning work 
is to be found in a recent series of large canvases in which he achieves a 
synthesis between the human body and the surrounding space, fusing them 
into one in such a way that the figure seems typical of life itself. 


The Art of Roberto Montenegro, in Mexican Life, Vol. XII, No. 10, 

October, 1936. 

Guillermo Rivas, in his article “Roberto Montenegro,” gives an inter- 
esting analysis of the work of this well-known Mexican painter. Chrono- 
logically, he says, the name of Roberto Montenegro should head the list of 
the launchers of the Mexican movement in art that began a decade and a 
half ago, for it was he that in 1920 set to work on the first modern mural 
painting in Mexico, in the chapel of the San Pedro y San Pablo Convent. 
In 1923, when a member of the Revolutionary Artists’ Syndicate, he exe- 
cuted his best mural, “La fiesta de Santa Cruz,” a depiction of the stone- 
masons’ holiday celebration. Later he decorated the Latin-American 
Library, the reception hall of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
various other public buildings. Of late he has definitely abandoned mural 
painting and concentrated on oil painting on canvas and polychrome wood. 

Montenegro has exhibited his work—usually alone—in Paris, London, 
Madrid, Barcelona, New York, Buenos Aires, and Mexico City. Just now 
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he is completing a group of oils for a one-man exhibition to be held in San 
Francisco and New York. 

What lends especial interest to Montenegro’s art is that it shows con- 
tinual growth and perpetual renovation, without being transitory or experi- 
mental. Today, after thirty years, it shows no trace of weariness and no 
sign of settling down into a characteristic mode. While not neglecting 
Picasso and Matisse, his concern with them has been purely intellectual ; 
he goes to older and more solid sources. He has never passed into a new 
métier without completely mastering the preceding one. From the work 
of draughtsman and illustrator, he passed to watercolor, oil, frescoes, and 
portrait painting. Among the generation of Mexican revolutionary paint- 
ers, he alone has been able to reconcile excellent portraiture with the dis- 
tortion of line and turbulence of palette of the modern mode. 

Throughout all his mutations of manner, one element in Montenegro’s 
art has remained constant: the basic premise that all good art must strive 
to attain the emotional quality of good poetry. In poetic definition, his late 
work might be likened to the lyrics of Rimbaud or Valéry. His recent 
canvases present a striking fusion of realism and symbolism, which should 
not, however, be confused with Surrealism. For instance, in his painting 
“Goodbye ! Goodbye!” the dark sea in the background denotes the tragedy 
of distance, the dead, amputated hand expresses the tragic severance of 
departure, while the white kerchief waving through the tiny window en- 
hances with its realistic farewell the poignancy of the symbolism. On the 
other hand, paintings like “After the Execution” and “Aftermath of 
Battle” contain no symbolism, but are realistic portrayals of the tragedy of 
the Mexican revolution. 

In his most recent work Montenegro has reduced the size of his can- 
vases to a maximum of ten by fourteen inches, painting them with the 
meticulous precision of the eighteenth-century miniaturists. As in all his 
work, the remarkably effective choice of pigments in these small paintings 
is noteworthy and characteristic. 

Sr. Rivas makes no attempt to arrive at a definitive evaluation of 
Roberto Montenegro’s art, for the reason that he is still in his creative 
prime; but leaving out of the question his future and final achievement, 
the writer thinks that what he has already accomplished places him among 
the chosen few in modern Mexican art. 
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Las Cuevas de Art4, by Florence M. Baker. iv+84 pages (60 text, 8 
exercises, 16 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1936. 40 cents. 
This is a story the scene of which is laid on the Island of Mallorca, 

in the Balearics. It is divided into 39 chapters. A group of exercises is 

provided for each 5 chapters, for the purpose of developing vocabulary. 

At the head of each chapter are words which are likely to be new to the 

pupil, with their meanings. The book has been “written with a limited 

vocabulary for rapid reading.” It is bound in limp cloth. 


Sigamos leyendo, eight Spanish stories, retold and edited by Cartos Cas- 
TILLO, of the University of Chicago, and Cottey F. Sparkman, of 
Belhaven College. iv+58 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, 1936. 28 
cents. 

This is Book Two of the Heath-Chicago Spanish Series, under the 
general editorship of Otto F. Bond and Carlos Castillo. The stories are 
adaptations from the works of such writers as Antonio de Trueba and 
Fernan Caballero. They are rewritten “under self-imposed vocabulary 
and syntactical restrictions.” Meanings of new words are given in foot- 
notes on their first appearance. Groups of exercises for each story supply 
material for developing vocabulary and comprehension. The book is 
bound in limp cloth. 


Lecturas modernas, by Lioyp A. Kasten and Epuarpo Ngave-Siiva, 
of the University of Wisconsin. ix+216 pages. Harper & Brothers, 
1937. $1.20. 

There are 18 reading selections, two of which are verse, taken from 
Spanish and Spanish-American authors. The purpose is to offer inter- 
mediate reading material. “The earlier stories were then simplified con- 
siderably, and later ones gradually increased in difficulty.” At the end of 
each selection are notes to assist in clarifying the meaning, a list of about 
20 “active vocabulary words” and idioms, and a cuestionario. This part 
of the book covers 130 pages. Next comes a brief grammatical summary 
(8 pp.). There are 16 groups of varied exercises, based upon the read- 
ing material (17 pp.), and a Spanish-English vocabulary (61 pp.). 
Paradox, rey, por Pio Baroja [The Macmillan Hispanic Series], edited 

with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by CLaupe E. Anrpat, Ohio 

State University. lvii+278 pages. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 

$1.80. 

The introduction contains a critical estimate of the “importance” of 
“Spain’s best-known and most popular contemporary novelist,” a list of 
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his works with the dates in chronological order, and a selected bibliogra- 
phy, occupying 6 pages, of books and articles concerning Baroja. The 
notes (52 pp.) are especially full. The vocabulary covers 76 pages and, 
according to the editor, it contains 3,516 words. “Nearly 77 per cent—all 
but 810—are listed in the Buchanan Graded Spanish Word List.” 


Spanish Conversation and Composition, by Cora Carrot, ScANLON, 
formerly of Milwaukee State Teachers College, and Cuaries L. Scan- 
LON, of Marquette University. xiv+236 pages. Harper & Brothers, 
1937. $1.50. 

There are 30 lessons. La reja, by the Quintero brothers, and No fuma- 
dores, by Benavente, have been used to provide Spanish text material for 
the lessons. At the beginning of each lesson is a list of idioms, with 
English equivalents. After the Spanish text of each chapter are drills and 
translation exercises, as well as Spanish questions. The lessons cover 130 
pages. Next come 38 pages of notes elucidating the Spanish text material. 
There is an appendix of 30 pages, containing 700 words found in the text 
that come within the first 2,000 words of the Buchanan Graded Spanish 
Word List. The appendix contains also forms of regular and irregular 
verbs. There are both Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies. 
Page 131 contains a drawing showing the stage plan of La reja. 


Second Spanish Grammar and Composition, by RaymMonp L. GrisMER 
and Doris Kine Arjona, both of the University of Minnesota. x+297 
pages. Harper & Brothers, 1937. $1.60. 


The main part of the book consists of 24 lessons (210 pp.). Each lesson 
contains grammatical material—rules, drill sentences, and linguistic forms; 
a list of 6 important idioms; a Spanish text; a cuestionario; an exercise 
of the “supply the correct word” type; and a composition exercise for 
translation from English into Spanish. The Spanish text materials “stress 
the romantic aspects of that part of the Hispanic world which lies closest 
to the United States.” There is an appendix of verbs (17 pp.) and two 
vocabularies (65 pp.). At the end of the book is a 5-page index. Inside 
the covers is an outline map of the United States, Mexico, and Central 
America. There are nearly a dozen full-page illustrations. 


MicHae. S. DonLAN 
DorcHEsTER Hi1GH ScHOOL For Boys 
DorRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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